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ON THE GHETTO 



What white Americans have never fully under- 
stood - but what the Negro can never forget - is 
that white society is deeply implicated in the 
ghetto. White institutions created it, white 
institutions maintain it, and white society con- 
dones it. m , 

- Tom Wicker 



Introduction to the Report 
of the Commission On Civil 
Disorders. 



The pathology of the ghetto has served as a 
continuing anomaly tarnishing the ideals of 
American life. Because the ghetto has symboli- 
zed poverty in a country of plenty, discrimi- 
nation in a nr. tion of equals, disease in a 
country of advanced technology, and crime in a 
society predicated on law, many Americans have 
preferred to ignore its existence or blame its 
ills on its victims 

- Goldfield and Lane 
The Enduring Ghetto 

The lower class individual lives in the slum 
and sees little or no reason to complain. He 
does not core how dirty and dilapidated his 
housing is either inside or out, nor does he mind 
the inadequacy of such public facilities as 
schools, parks and libraries; indeed, where such 
things exist he destroys them by acts of vandalism 
if he can. Features that make the slum repellent 
to others actually please him. He finds it 
satisfying in several ways 

- Edward C. Banfield 
The Unheavenly City 



The ghetto is, in a manner, self-perpetuating, 
and while it encourages some for attempting change, 
it rewards others for loyalty to things as they are. 
Inside the ghetto lie sources of energy that are 
that are ordinarily mobilized, overtly and covertly, 
to prevent change and to perpetuate and exploit the 
status quo. Outside the ghetto, too, are sources of 
energy that depend on the ghetto for their own 
security - all exploitation rests upon real or 
imagined advantages to the exploiters. Therefore, any 
social action to transform the ghetto must expect to 
face apathy and hostility from both Negroes and whites - 
for a ghetto can be a cacoon as well as a cage. 

- Kenneth B. Clark 
The Dark Ghetto 

Modern means of communication v/ill break down the 
isolation of the world of the black folk, and, as long 
as the bankrupt system of southern agriculture exists, 
Negro families will continue to seek a living in the 
towns and cities of the country. They v/ill crowd the slum 
areas of southern cities or make their way to northern 
cities where their family life will become disrupted and 

their poverty will force them to depend upon charity. 

€ 

- E. Franklin Frazier 
The Negro Family (1939) 

Perhaps the best definition of racism is an 
operational one. This means that it must be based upon 
the way people actually behave, rather than upon logi- 
cal consistency or purely scientific ideas. Therefore , 
racism may be viewed as any attitude, action or 
institutional struc ture which subordinates a person or 
group because of his or their color~ ^ 

o 



- Anthony Downs 
U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission 
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By ERNEST CALLOWAY 

The dreary and deadly Negro 
slums of Los Angeles struck out in 
massive, brutal fury last week as .1 
wave of unprecedented violence, 
murder and property damages 
swept the ghetto of Watts. 

And the powder-keg of hopeless- 
ness and organic frustration ex- 
ploded with great social intensity 
but without purpose, without lead- 
ership, without organized design 
and its momentum carried aimless- 
ly by its own built-in thrust of 
despair, hate and vengeance. 

The . net human damage: ap- 

proximately 5.000 Negroes actively 
involved out of a total population 
of 350,000. Thirty-three dead of 
which 27 were Negroes, 856 in- 
jured and 2.900 arrested. 

Net property and civil damage: 
complete break-down of municipal 
law enforcement, break-down of 
fire abatement service, 2,000 major 
fires, wholesale vandalism and 
nearly $200 million in property 
damages. 

Net emotional damage: “Let it 
burn, baby, let it burn!” 

Net social lesson: the American 
orb an community has now come 
face to face with the depth of the 
social horror of the. racial ghettoes 
contained within its own environs. 

Net moral lesson : “Do not send 
to know for whom the bell tolls, 
it tolls for thee.” 

Net civil rights lesson: This 

thrust has now come to the tedious 
root of the problem of racial in- 
equity in the affluent society. Mid- 
dle-class Negro expectations which 
have been partially achieved 
through law must now give way 



to a new conquest ot the deep- 
seated inequalities and their all-in- 
clusive causes at the broad base of 
the Negro community. 

The new thrust for social change 
must be sensitively attuned to the 
needs of the broad base of the 
Negro ghetto, and the middle-class 
character and images of this effort 
must be put aside to assume a new, 
vibrant and universal dimension. 

The civil rights movement grows 
out of the series of middle-class 
moral images that arc strongly root- 
ed in the historic search for an 
equal itarian society. The NAACP 
is Jeffersonian in its philosophic out- 
look; CORK gains a great deal of 
its moral sustenance from the 
American humanist — Henry David 
Thoreau; the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference of Martin 
Luther King gains much of its 
philosophical strength from the 
Hindu moralist and social tactician 
Mahatma Candhi, and the student 
revolt today as characterized by 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinat- 
ing Committee perhaps would find 
greater philosophic support in the 
persons of two modern Fren e h 
writers and philosophers, who on 
ocassion have disagreed with each 
other— the late Albert Camus and 
Jean-raul Sartre. 

For the most part these moral 
images of the civil rights move- 
ment have not been geared to the 
rootless and depressed humanity in 
the vast reaches of the American 
Negro community. Most of this 
movement for social change in the 
status of the Negro in American 
society has been “stabilized’* around 
middle-class Negro expectations and 
white liberal guilt complexes. 



Consequently in searching for the 
causes of the Los Angeles racial 
“up-rising” as well as those of re- 
cent months in several other com- 
munities many have mistakenly 
sought reasons within the frame of 
the current pursuits of the civil 
rights movement. And the mistake 
has been compounded by seeking 
to identify these causes in terms of 
Negro middle-class expectations. 

The fact of the matter is that 
the causes cannot be found within 
this particular frame of reference. 
It must be found within the nature 
of the rootlessness of this new ex- 
panding urban population. It must 
be found in the weak matriarchial 
structure of the Negro family out 
of nvhich a great deal of this root- 
lessness emerges. It must be found 
in the social void that undermines 
the “sense of belonging.” It must 
be found within the hard-core 
class structure and division within 
the Negro community, anu finally 
one must search for answers in the 
accumulative isolation of this root- 
less humanity within the American 
“success” apparatus. 

In a predatory environment 
where the natural instinct is to seek 
out and feed upon the weakest 
point in the social anatomy here 
we art? face to face with the pri- 
mary and most depressed victim of 
all the impersonal brutalities of 
modern technology and changing 
industrial patterns. And this is com- 
pounded by a society that sys- 
tematically divides itself into self- 
interest social and economic sec- 
tors. 

Consequently in the American 
order of things, he is the most 
restricted and “scheduled** -of hu- 



man beings. He is buffeted about 
in a social complex that has a strong 
tendency to grade and classify- 
roots, human soil and environment. 
And here where subtle caste over- 
tones exist he is both the “un- 
touchable” and the unreachable. He 
is a piece of cold arithmetic, a 
statistic, a downward curve on a 
research chart and a part of an 
equation that has never been in- 
timately involved in the process of 
social change. 

Any depth study of the move- 
ment of Negro population from 
south to north, from rural to urban 
places will reveal that a great deal 
of this movement revolved around 
that section of the Negro rural 
population without deep roots even 
within the many communities and 
rural areas of the south. The deep- 
ly-rooted Negro, for the most part, 
remained in the south and built 
the many sanctuaries against the ex- 
cesses of a hostile environment. The 
d e e p 1 y-rooted built a system of 
values and disciplines in a segre- 
gated society which revolved 
around home, family, church, 
school, property and a minimum of 
contact with the caste-oriented 
white world. 

Within this system of values and 
disciplines the less-rooted and un- 
rooted within the Negro population 
of the south found it socially diffi- 
cult to conform and his movement 
to urban industrial centers offeree 
a new haven and new opportunity 
in the struggle to survive and the 
chance to achieve a new individual- 
ity for himself. 

A great number achieved their 
limited expectations and moved into 
the main-streams of northern indus- 



trial urban life. How'cver, in an en- 
vironment which demanded the 
survival of the fittest there were 
many who never made the grade. 
Nevertheless, they remained to in- 
crease the flow of social frustration 
and the emergence of the Negro 
ghetto in full dimension. 

The first mass movement of Ne- 
gro population from the south be- 
gan during World War I and was 
aided and financed by the search 
of northern industry for new pools 
of cheap labor. Other mass move- 
ments took place during the De- 
pression, World War II and a con- 
tinuing movement during the Fifties 
and the Sixties. The latter was 
brought on by the massive techno- 
logical revolution in agriculture 

In each of the migratory move- 
ments the ‘‘success-failure” formula 
continues with failure becoming the 
more dominant and permanent pat- 
tern. And in each case the broad 
community' has compounded, con- 
tained, tightened, isolated, brutally 
policed, exploited, created dual 
standards in justice and law en- 
forcement, and has given the singu- 
lar impression of an alliance against 
the tremendous residue of frustra- 
tion of tho many who failed to 
achieve roots in a new environment. 

To ignore or temporize with this 
deadly, organic social despair at the 
base of the urban Negro ghetto is 
to invite civil disaster. 

And only the social creativeness 
and the stout boldness as charac- 
terized by our scientific space pro- 
gram can serve as the proper hu- 
man dimension from which this 
problem can be pursued. 



SOME RELATED ECONOMIC DEFINITIONS 



GHETTO 



Traditional 

European 

Experience 

JIM CROW 

An American 
Racial Policy 

GHETTO 



The Early 
American 
Experience 



GHETTO 



The Black And 
Other Racial 
Minorities 
Experience 



The quarter of a city occupied by the poorer class of Jews; formerly a section of Italian towns 
especially set apart for Jews. The isolation was based primarily upon religion and culture and 
the wave of religious intolerance that swept Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries. Also from 
an economic point of view Jews were restricted to marginal occupations on the periphery of 
European societies. 

An arrangement of statutory racial separation growing out of the social peculiarities of a feudal- 
oriented, southern agricultural exonomy. It was built upon a separate, but, bi-racial native 
work- force. It is maintained by terrorism, open repression, political disfranchisment and the 
clinging myth of racial inferiority 

An urban sanctuary for European for European immigrants 0ew and non-Jew alike) during the 
19th and early 20th centuries. This ethnic population faced common problems of language, culture 
and folkways in a new and often hostile environment. 

This white ethnic Transitional Ghetto on the American continent had the following economic 
characteristics: 

(1) Old World European populations, ethnically different 

(2) Existed at the crest of U. S. industrial need for cheap, unskilled labor 

(3) Operated in an environment of soft economic and social mobility 

(4) Tended to wither away as succeeding generations became assimilated 

into the mainstreams of the majority population 

(5) Served as a temporary way station in a "melting pot" mythology 

The social invention of a northern, industrial economy. It is built upon the backdrop of deep- 
seated cultural and economic antagonisms in an ethnically- mixed labor force. It is maintained 
by a system of economic, social and political sanctions within the institutional myth of human 

equality. It serves as a source of expanding exploitation by economic and political forces beyond 
its confines. 

The black " Residual Ghetto " has the following economic characteristics: 

(1) Unlike the transitional ghetto, the residual ghetto consists of the oldest 

populations in the Americas - the blacks, the American Indians, the 
Puerto Ricans and the Mexican- Americans 

(2) It developed on the downward curve of the demand for unskilled labor 

(3) It operates in a climate of hard economic and social mobility 

(4) It tends to expand and harden with each new generation of ghetto dwellers 

(5) There isn't even the myth of a "melting pot" for these oldest Americans Page: h 







By WALTER BARKER 

VENICE 

THE WORD "GHETTO” originated in 
Venice. On March 29, 1516, it was decreed 
that all' Jews who wished to live there 
must be confined to an area formerly the 
site of a foundry where cannon barrels 
were cast. The Venetian word for cast Is 
"getar," and the area became known, as 
Geto, later changed to Ghetto. The term 
had nothing to do with Jews as such at 
that time. % 



The decree was considered progressive 
by Jews and Venetians. Up to then Jews 
had lived in Venice by permit for limited 
times, and only for business reasons. Oth- 
erwise, they were required to live in 
mainland towns across the lagoon or on a 
nearby island that stiil retains its old 
name, Giudecca, meaning place of the 
Jews. 

Jews moved to Venice to escape perse- 
cution in Spain, Portugal and Germany, 
and other groups came from the Near 
East, each group bringing its own rites. 
Bespite humiliating restrictions, the Jew- 
ish community flourished. Its residents 
were active in Venetian commerce with 
Holland, England and the Near East, 
where there were other Jewish colonies. 
Venetian Jews had their own Rabbinic 
Court of Justice, which had the power of 
exxom implication, and their own universi- 
ties. By 1655 seme 5000 Jews were living 
in the Ghetto, hardly more than two city 
blocks in area .and" it was this density 
that necessitated the building o'.‘ the Ghet- 
to \s famous “Skyscraper:;” — unusually 
tali for Venice and something of an archi- 
tectural feat on the mudilnts 



WAS LOCKED at nicht 
and patrol boats in the canals enforcer 

1^5T. li ?v but in 1707 th0 ?«««* 

p ‘ ! } 101 _ b / ,ats were removed, and ir 
, • w * ,cn Vcn:c * was annexed to Italy 

l™Z Ct6 SiVC " , f , u11 c< iu ? !ity. lha, 
time thwy were holding important govern- 
,/nent positions. 



Post Dispatch, September 17, 1972 




In the Ghetto’s early generations, the 
authorities frowned on synagogues, so 
these houses of prayer were made as or- 
dinary as possible in outward appearance 
so as not to call attention to them. Most 
of them had the prayer room on the sec- 
ond floor because of a tradition that noth- 
ing should be built above it; first floors 
were for offices, storerooms,' studies and 
staff residences. The prayer room was an 
elongated rectangle, usually with rows of 
pews facing each other across a center 
aisle. The women’s galleries were origi- 
nally screened with lattices, but they are 
open now. 

By tradition and Jewish canon, houses 
of prayer could not be decorated with 
paintings or sculpture, but the interiors 
gained richness of effect with the fine 
decorative designs for which Venetian 
craftsmen have always been famous. 

Today only five of these buildings re- 
main, but they are perhaps the. finest sin- 
gle group of temples in the world. The 
wood and marble carvings, staircases; 
balustrades, stucco work, candelabra and 
drapery arc as sumptuous as anything to 
be. seen in Venice. The largest and most 
ornate is the Schola Spagnola, constructed 
in 1555 but redesigned by Raldassari 
Lnnghena in 1634 with all the. zest of the 
Venetian High Baroque — exuberant, 
generous and elaborate. The resplendent 
interior contrasts with the plain flat out- 
side walls, where a single tablet com- 
memorates the Jews taken from the Ghet- 
to by the Nazis. A museum in the square 
(\ i s p lays ritual objects of outstanding 
quality, but in need of curatora! care. 

MOST VISITORS to Venice never see 
the Ghetto. Situated in an out-of-the-way 
quarter, it is hard to find. The fact- 
packed, 1000-page guidebook to Venice by 
Giulio Lorenzolti barely mentions it. The 
only clues to its location are small direc- 
tional signs at the waterbus stop of San 
Marcuola near the railway station, the 
tall buildings that can be seen from some 




vantage points and, once inside, a few 
shops with lettering in Italian and he? 
brew. 

Within the Ghetto one now sees only a 
few people — poor Venetians who are 
non- Jews, the usual Venetian buffs who 
wouldn’t miss it for anything and a srr» 2 ll 
number of foreign Jews on pilgrimage. 

The decline of the Jewish community 
began during World War I; the Mussolini 
regime and occupation by the Germans 
almost obliterated it. Today only about 20 
Jewish families live in Venice. 

Many of the buildings are on the verge 
of collapsing into the canals. The contrast 
between this nearly deserted l.ttie island 
within an island that is crowded else- 
where with the teeming activities of Vene- 
tians and tourists has a dreamlike unreal- 
ity. The old portals are stiil ’here, with 
their marks of great hinges that once sup- 
ported the confining gates. Through these 
gates walked great poets, scholars, teach- 
ers, statesmen and publishers. The mood 
of sadness and neglect is almost overpow- 
ering. 

While the world has beer, concerned 
with saving the notable art and architec- 
ture of Venice in a conservation program 
of the last six years, the Ghetto with its 
rich treasure of history and noble orna- 
ment has been largely passed by. 

The United States Venice Commit* oe. 
an affiliate of the United Nations bat sin- 
ported by private contributions, has 
opened a campaign to raise the estimated 
$300,000 necessary to restore works of art 
within the old Ghetto and to preserve this 
important Jewish contribution to the Ks* 
.ory of art and to Venetian life. Witivu: 
knowing the Ghetto, one can never know 
the full story of Venice. 

(Contributions to the Ghetto project 
may be made through the Venice Com- 
mittee, 15 Gramercy Park. New York, 
N.Y.,, 10003, or through the St. Lours 
chairman, Paul B. Rava, SIS QJive Slrec-t. 
63101.) 
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LEVELS 0? BLACK URBAN POPULATION CONCENTRATION IN THE U.S. - 1970 

Selected Central Cities ^ 



Cities And Levels Of Black 
Population Concentration 


No. of 
Cities 


Total 1970 
Population 


Combined 
Bla ck. 
Population 


Per- 

cent 

Black 


Percent Of 
lotal Black 
Population 


Geographical 

Distribution 


Of Cities 
> - - - 


South 


East 


.--ic 

West 


West 


Cities h 0 % Or More Black 


38 


7,1*56,901 


3,658,629 


1*9.02 


16.12 


19 


7 


8 


1* 


Cities Between 30 - 39 . 9 % Black 


la 


8,31*6,91*3 


2,876,677 


31*. 52 


12.72 


28 


6 


1* 


2 


Cities Between 20-29. 92 Black 


1*6 


17,51*7,751 


3,953,980 


22.92 


17.52 


26 


8 


10 


2 


. Cities Between 15-1 9 . 9 % Black 


21 


7,586,786 


1,351*,1*02 


17.82 


6.02 


8 


1* 


6 


y 


Cities Between lO-llj.92 Black 


29 


5,917,103 


753,735 


11.32 


3.32 


6 


| 6 


| 10 


7 


Cities Less Than 102 Black 

! 


25 


7,780,619 


517,21*7 


1 6.6 % 


2.22 


5 


2 


9 


1 

9 


Total: Selected Central Cities 


200 


51*, 636,1*13 


13, 1*11*, 720 


2h.02 


£7 0 cf 

i> ( 0 u/o 1 

1 


92 


31* ' 


1*7 


27 



Major Metropolitan And Suburban Areas ^ 



Metro And Suburban Areas 


55 


53,727,000 


2,1*86,000 


1*.62 


11.02 


12 


15 


16 


12 


Totals: Central City And Metro 




103,363,1*13 


15,900,720 


13.62 


4p, Oe' 

■ J\J Q\J fO 










— 





1 - The 200 c ,^je s a total population of 25,000 or wore containing a population of 10,000 blacks 
. ..ere are approximately 730 U.S. cities with a population in excess of 25,000 



or more. 



2 “ Metropolitan areas with a total population of 500,000 or more. These particular figures exclude central 
city population in the metro area. 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau 
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U. S. CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 25,000 OR MORE CONTAINING 
35 PER CENT OR MORE BLACK POPULATION (1970 CENSUS FIGURES) 



Total Black Black % Total Black Black % 



City and State Population Population of Total 



City and State 


Population 


Population 


of Total 


Willowbrook, Calif * 


28, 705 


23,616 


82.3% 


Westmont, Calif * 


23, 635 


23,635 


80.6% 


Washington, D. C. 


756,510 


537,712 


71.1% 


Compton, Calif. 


78,611 


55,781 


7L0% 


E. St. Louis, 111. 


69,996 


48,368 


69. 1% 


E. Cleveland, Ohio 


39, 600 


23,196 


58.6% 


Florence-Graham, Cal. 


42,895 ' 


24,031 


56.0% 


Highland Park, Mich. 


35,444 


19,609 


55.3% 


Petersburg, Va. 


36, 103 


19,914 


55. 2% 


Newark, N.J. 


382,417 


207,458 


54.2% 


East Orange, N.J. 


75,471 


40,099 


53,1% 


Gary, Indiana 


175,415 


92,695 


C/1 

• ‘>0 

• 

00 

S3 


Bessemer, Alabama 


33,428 


17,442 


52.2% 


Greenville, Miss. 


39,648 


20,619 


52.0% 


Atlanta, Georgia 


496, 973 


255,051 


51.3% 


Prichard, Alabama 


41,578 


21,005 


50. 5% 


Augusta, Georgia 


59,864 


29,861 


49. 9% 


Selma, Alabama 


27,379 


13,606 


49.7% 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


25,478 


12,568 


49.3% 


Fort Pierce, Fla. 


29,721 


14,422 


48.5% 


Goldsboro, N.C. 


26,810 


12,896 


48.1% 


Baltimore, Md. 


905,759 


420,210 


46.4% 


Charleston, S.C. 


66, 945 


30,251 


45.2% 


Chester, Penna. 


56,331 


25,469 


45.2% 


New Orleans, La. 


593,471 


267,308 


45.0% 


Savannah, Ga. 


118,349 


53,111 


44.9% 


Inkster, Mich. 


38.595 


17,189 


44.5% 



Detroit, Mich. 1, 


511,482 


. 550,428 


43.7% • 


Wilmington, Del. 


80,386 


35,072 


43.6% 


Atlantic City, N.J. 


47,859 


20, 937 


43.7% 


Alexandria, La. 


41,557 


18,000 


43. 3% 


Birmingha, Ala. 


300,910 


126,388 


42.0% 


Richmond, Va. 


249, 621 . 


104,776 


42.0% 


Maywood, 111. 


30,036 


12,416 


41.3% 


St. Louis, Mo. 


622,236 


254,191 


40.9% 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


57,389 


23,484 


40. 9% 


Port Arthur, Texas 


57,371 


22, 994 . 


40. 1% 


Plainfield, N.J. 


46,862 


18,749 


40. 0% 


Portsmouth, Va. 


110,963 


44,320 


39. 9% 


Jackson, Miss. 


153,968 


61,063 


39.7% 


Florence, S.C. 


25,996 


10,196 


39.2% 


Camden, N.J. 


102,551 


40, 132 


39. 1% 


Memphis, Tenn. 


623,530 


242,513 


38. 9% 


Durham, N.C. 


95,438 


37,018 


38. S% 


Cleveland, Ohio 


750,903 


287,841 


38. 0 % 


Monroe, La. 


56,374 


21,540 


38.2% 


Fayetteville, N.C. 


53,510 


20,463 


38.2% 


Albany, Ga. 


72,623 


27,517 


37. 9% 


Trenton, N.J. 


104,638 


39, 671 


37.9% 


Macon, Ga. 


122.423 


45,715 


37. 3% 


Richmond, Calif. 


79. 043 


28, 633 


36. 2% 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


119, 082 


42, 610 


35.8% 


Hempstead, N. Y. 


39,411 


14, 505 


3$. m 


Orange, N.J. 


S2,S#6 


11,630 

Par 


35. 7% 

e ? 




CHANGE IN BLACK PORJ 





The Gres 


it Migration 


City 


1910 

Black 

Popula tion 


% Of 
Total 


New York City 


91,709 


1.95S 


Chicago, 111 


00,103 ' 


2 . 0 % 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


80,059 


5.5# 


Detroit, Mich. 


• 5,7U1 


1.25s 


St. Louis, Mo 


1*3,960 


6.0# 


Cleveland, Ohio 


8,10(8 


1.5# 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


25,623 


lu8# 


Cincir.atti, Ohio 


19,639 


5.1(# 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


21,816 


9.3# 


Los Angeles, Calif 


7,599 


2.0# 


Newark, N.J. 


9,1(75 


2.7# 


Gary, Ind. 


3 83 


2.3# 


Dayton, Ohio 


1*,81(2 


0.2# 


Youngstown, Ohio 


1,936 


2 . 1 % 





Population Total Population Total Population Total 



152,1(67 


• 2.7# 


327,706 


0.7# 


1 , 666,636 


21 . 2 # 


109,158 


0 . 1 # 


233,903 


6.9# 


1,102,620 


• 32.1% 


130,229 


7.0# 


219,599 


11.3# 


653,791 


33 . 5 % 


1 * 0,838 


0 . 1 # 


120,066 


7.7# 


660 , O 28 


03.7# 


69,850 


9.0# 


93,580 


11.0# 


250,191 


00.9# 


30,051 


• 0.3# 


71,819 


8.0# 


287,801 


"3 U Ccf 
• v* ,0 


37,725 


6.0# 


50,983 


8.2# 


100,900 


20.2# 


30,079 


7.5# 

i 


07,818 


10.6# 


125,070 


27.6# 


30,678 


11.0# 


03,967 


12.1# 


130,370 


18. C# 


15,579 


2.1% ■ 


38,890 


3.1# 


503,606 


17.7# 


. 16,977 


0.1# 


38,880 


8.8# 


207,058 


Ci. C- 


5,299 


9.6# 


. 17,922 


17 . 8 # 


92,695 


52 . 8 # 


9,025 


5.9# 


17,077 


8,5# 


70,208 


30 . 5 # 


6,602 


5.o# 


10,552 


8.6# 


35,553 


25 . 2 # 



P 




MOV 21 . 


:::;t of i: jbi jt 


FAMILY II : 


OOMM BY 3; 


iCu 


Year 


(1947 

Median 

Family 

Income 

(All) 


- 1973) 

White 

Median 

Family 

Income 


Black 

Median 

Family 

Income 


Black 
As 3 
Of White 
Income 


1947 


S3 ,031 


S3, 157 


$l,6l4 


51»l/o 


1948 




3,310 


1,768 


53.43 


1949 




3,232 


1,650 


51,3/o 


1950 


3,319 


3,445 


1,869 


54.33 


1951 




3,859 


2,023 


52.73 


1952 




4,114 


2,233 


56 . 8/0 


1953 




4,392 


2,461 


56.03 


1934 




4,339 


2,410 


55,5/3 


1935 


4,421 


4,605 


2,549 


55,43 


1956 




4,993 


2,628 


52.63 


1957 




5,166 


2,767 


53*53 


1958 




5,300 


2,711 


51.23 


1959 




5,643 


2,917 


51.73 


i 960 


5,620 


5,835 


3,233 


55.43 


1961 




5,891 


3,191 


53.43 


1962 




6,237- 


3,330 


53.43 


1963 




6,543 


3,465 


52.93 


1964 




6,856 


3,839 


54.03 


1965 


6,951 


7,251 


3,994 


54.03 


1966 




7,792 


4,647 


58.03 


1967 


7,974 


8,247 


5,l4l 


59.03 


IS 3 


i' 

o,w>: 


8937 


5,590 


60.03 


1970 


9,670 


10,240 


6,280 


61 . 03 


r?2 


11,120 


11,550 


6,860 


59.33 


1973 


12,050 


12,595 


7,269 


58.03 



AVISAGM AKKUAL UILJMRLCYM MCf RAIhB BY RACM 



(1 


949 - lot ./uartor, 197 4 ) 








National 


Black 


White 


Ratio : 




Hate Of 


Unemploy- 


Unemploy- 


Black 




Undmploy- 


ment 


ment 


to 


Year 


ment 


Rate 


Rate 


White 


1949 


5*93 


8.93 


5 . 63 


1.6 to l 


1950 


5-33 


9*03 


4.93 


1.8 to 1 


1951 


3.33 


5 • 33 


3.13 


1.7 to 1 


1952 


3*0/0 


5.43 


2.83 


1.9 to 1 


1953 


2.93 


4.53 


2.73 


1.7 to 1 


1954 


5.53 


9.93 


5.03 


• 2.0 to 1 


1955 


4.43 


8.73 


7 Q i 


2.2 to 1 


1956 


4.13 


O 

O • > J 


-9 s 

3 0 O'/O 


2.3 to 1 


1957 


4.33 


7.93 




2.1 to 1 


1958 


6.83 


12.63 


. 6.13 


2.1 to 1 


1959 


5*53 


10.73 


4.83 


2.2 to 1 


i 960 


5*53 


10.23 


4.93 


2.1 to 1 


1961 


6.73 


12.43 


6.03 


2.1 to 1 


1962 


5.53 


10.93 


4.93 


2.2 to 1 


1963 


5.7 3 


10.83 


5.03 


2.2 to 1 


1964 


5.23 


9.63 


4.63 


2.1 to 1 


1965 


4.53 


8.13 


4 .13 


2.0 to 1 


1966 


3.83 


7.33 


3.33 


2.2 to 1 


1967 


3.83 


7.43 


3.43 


2.2 to 1 


1968 


3 * 63 


6.73 


3.23 


2.1 to 1 


1969 


3.53 


6.53 


y • *-/- 


2.0 to 1 


1970 


4.93 


8.23 


ii R:' 
• • y/J 


1.3 to 1 


1971 


5.93 


9.93 


rr J-o' 


1.8 to 1 


1972 


5.63 


10.03 


5*0/j 


2.0 to 1 


1973 


4.93 


8.93 


H. 3.0 


2.1 to 1 


1974 2Q 


5.23 


9.33 


4.?^ 


2.0 to 1 


Black Civilian Labor F 


'orce 


TT 


i 


1972 

1973 


- 9,555,000 

10 , 025,000 




d j. rv uner:<Tj.L o j ea 




1972 - 

1973 


956,000 

894,000 








1974 


967,000 



Pa ire 9 



BLACK HALS AND FEMALE H LADED FAMILIES IN U 



Source: U.S. C 



United States 



Houston, Texas 
Gary , Indiana 

—a i ,-L . a 1 1 i— 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Detroit, Mich 
Dallas, Texas 
Columbus, Ohio 
Birmingham, Ala 

Cleveland, Ohio 
''.Washington, D.C. 
Oakland, Calif 
Chicago, 111 

Memphis, Tenn 
Atlanta, Ga 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Milwaukee , disc 

San Francisco, Calif 
Jacksonville, Fla 
New Orleans, La 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Baltimore, Md 
Richmond, Va 

St Louis, Ho 

New York City 



Philadelphia, Penna 
Pittsburg, Penna 
Newark, N.J. 

Boston, Mass 



Total 

Black 

Families 

4,863,401 

71,663 

20,353 

'-, 495 

30,15s - 

150,769 

47,045 

22,996 

28,587 

61,181 

121,058 

28,529 

244,626 

51,246 

56,938 

28,125 

22,431 

22.307 

26.308 
59,099 

117,959 

89,920 

22,780 

55,067 

394,904 

142,664 

24,355 

46,951 

23,438 



Cities ranked in order of the percentage 



CITIES WITH 20,000 OR MOPE BLACK FAMILIES 




y /*n . :,rrn 

— . A - 1* » J. 


CF P 0 V..NTY AMONG BLACK CITIZ: 


•INS IN U.3. 


CITIES V/ITH IOC 


>,000 BLACi- 


CS OR MOBE 






Source : 


U.S. Census Bureau, 1970 








From ‘ 


.vorst 














To Be; 


~t 








. . 






Hank 




Families 




Female 


Persons 






Among 




Belov/ 


# Of 


Headed 


Below 


# of 


# 65 


U?S. 




Poverty 


All 


Families 


Poverty 


Black 


Years 


Cities 


City 


Level 


Families 


Below Level 


Level 


Pop. 


& Over 


1 . 


New Orleans, La 


23,010 


38 . 9# 


12,318 


115,193 


43.5# 


8.3# 


2. 


Memphis, Tenn 


18,291 


35.7% 


8,900 


' 98,691 


41.0# 


10.6# 


3. 


Jacksonville, FI 


9,147 


34.8 % 


4,821 


45,942 


39.5# 


10.6# 


4. 


Birmingham , Ala 


9,794 


34.3# 


4,724 


49,255 


39.3# 


12.8# 


5. 


Pittsburg, Penn 


6,552 


26.9$ 


4,373 


33,115 


31.9# 


12.3# 


6. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


7,483 


26.6% 


4,466 


38,618 


31.5# 


12.7# 


7. 


St. Louis, Mo 


14,065 


25.5% 


8,449 


77,743 


30.9# 


11.0# 


r. — 


Dallas , Texas 


11,822 


25.1 0 


0,315 


6l , 7'ob 


29.v# 


L 0 3/0 


/ • 


Die’;., ond, 7a 


- p r-.*l 

j,o ( ± 


25. 1/6 


3,695 


30,309 


29.7# 


11.2# 


10. 


Houston, Tex 


18,120 


25.3*6 


8,791 


92,853 


29 . 6 # 


8.0# 


11. 


Atlanta, Ga 


14,289 


25.335 


' 7,893 


72,676 


29 . 2 # 


9.8# 


12. 


Boston, Mass 


5,929 


25.356 


4,336 


28,694 


28 . 0 # 


5.2# 


13. 


Milwaukee, Wis 


5,596 


24.9# 


3,560 


28,906 


27 . 8 # 


4.6# 


14. 


Baltimore, Md 


20,862 


23 . 2 # 


13,476 


111,924 


27.1# 


8.1# 


15. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


15,670 


23.3# 


10,300 


77,111 


27.1# 


8.9# 


16 . 


Newark, N.J. 


11,097 


23.3 


7,587 


55,471 


27 . 0 # 


5 . 6 # 


17. 


Columbus, Ohio 


4,743 


21.4# 


2,919 


25,128 


26.0# 


10.6# 


18 . 


Kansas City, Mo 


5,012 


20.5# 


2,770 


28,478 


25.7# 


11.6# 


19. 


Los Angeles, Cal 


25,156 


21.4# 


16,337 


126,117 


25.5% 


6 . 4# 


20 


Philadelphia , Pa 


31,653 


21.4# 


20,766 


164,190 


25.5% 


9.4# 


21. 


Oakland, Cal. 


6,221 


21.8# 


4,126 


30,827 


25.1# 


8.7# 


22. 


Chicago, 111 


50,542 


20.7# 


33,291 


273,269 


25.1# 


rj 0 1 / 


23. 


Gan Francisco 


4,530 


20.3# 


3,045 


22,839 


24.3# 


6.3# 


24. 


New York City 


81,010 


20.5# 


51,426 


392,082 


23.9# 


7.1# 


25. 


Detroit, Mich 


28,174 


18 .?# 


17,731 


142,495 


21.8# 


9.6# 


26. 


Indianapolis, Ind 


5,423 


18 . 0 # 


3,084 


28,589 


21.7# 


11 . 0 # 


27. 


Gary, Ind. 


3,864 


18 . 8 # 


2,343 


19,448 


21.1# 


9 . 2 # 


28 . . 


V.'ashington, D.C 


18,816 


15.5# 


11,309 


101,927 


19.3# 


8.8# 



Cities ranked in order of percent of black population below the poverty level 



BLACK MEDIAN FAMILY 



Source 



INCOME IN CITIES WITH A BLACK POPULATION OF 100,000 
Cii HOKE PERSONS - 1970 
U.S Census Bureau, 1970 Census 



Rank 




Median 


Rank 


Of 




Family 


Of 


City 


m hr 

W i. __ 


Income 


City 


1 


Gary, I nd. 


$8,655 


15 


‘ 2 


Detroit, Mich • 


8,639 


16 


3 


Washington, D.C. 


8,483 


17 

W 


4 


Chicago 


7,887 




5 


Indianapolis , Ind 


7,846 


19 


6 


Oakland, Calif 


7,698 


20 


7 


San Francisco, Calif 


7,676 


21 


8 


Cleveland, Ohio 


7,609 


22 


9 


Columbus , Ohi o 


7,552 


23 


10 


Kil./uukee, Wise 


7,478 


24 








25 


11 


Philadelphia, Pa 


7,373 


26 


12 


Baltimore, Md 


7,281 


27 


13 


Kansas City, Ho 


7,241 


28 


14 


Los jvngeles, Calif 


7,198 




» T * 

I'i!' 


.TTorc.u.i ALL FAMILIES 99,879 - 


WHITE FAMILIES 



Median 

Family 



City . jgcojne 



New York City $7,146 

Newark , N . J . 6 , 742 

St Louis, Mo o.i ?78 

Cincinnati, Ohio °,502 

Atlanta, Ga 6,450 

Houston, Texas 6,391 

Boston, Mass 6,344" 

Dallas, Texas 6,309 

Richmond, Va 6,179 

Pittsburg, Pa 6,087 

Birmingham, Ala 5*184 

Memphis, Tenn 5,177 

Jacksonville,. Fla 5*122 

New Orleans, La 4,744 



$10,240 - BLACK FAMILIES $6,280 



black educational levels in cities v/ith a 



Source: U.S. Cen£ 



Los Angelos , Cul 
San Francisco, Cal 
Boston, Mass 
V/ashington, D.C. 



Oakland , Cal . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Kansas City, M o 
New York City 



Chicago, 111 
Gary, Ind. 

-'etroit, i-.ich 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Pittsburg, Penna 
Mi lvaukee , W j. sc 

Philadelphia, Penna 
Newark, N.J. 

Houston, Texas - 
Atlanta, Ga 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

£t Louis, Mo 

Baltimore, Md 
Richmond, Va 

Jacksonville, Fla 
Bi rmi ngham , Ala 
New Orleans , La 
Kemohis, Tenn 



Population 
25 Years 
sind Over 

250,827 

'(8,042 

45,832 

268,602 

59,954 
47,409 
- -53,451 
843,018 

510,298 

41,472 

316.705 
63,535 

140.705 
91,712 
54,280 
30,234 

327,408 

91,443 

143,796 

118,949 

61,170 

120,189 

195,632 

52,292 

55,757 

62,796 

120,582 

108,268 



(a) In order of median years of education 




% Finished High School 



BLACK HOKE OWNERSHIP IN CITIES WITH A BLACK POPULATION 0? 100,000 

OH MOHS PERSONS - 1970 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 1970 Census 



Rank Of 
City 


City 


% Of Homes 

Owner 

Occupied 


Rank Of 
City 


City 


Of Hem 
Owner 
Occupied 


1 


Jac k: % o n v i 1 1 e , FI a 


55.1% 


15 


Atlanta, Ga 


37.5% 


2 


Kansas City, Mo 


54.8% 


16 


Milwaukee , V/iac 


32.9% 




Detroit, * JLch 


31.1/3 


17 


Pittsburg, Penna 


32.4% 


4 


Gary, Indiana 


50 . 5/3 


18 


Los Angeles 


31 . 8 % 


5 


Indianapolis, Ind 


48.9% 


19 


St Louis, Mo 


31.3%- 


6 


Phi 1 ad e lphi a , Pa . 


47.4% 


20 


Baltimore, Kd 


30.3% 


7 


Houston, Texas 


44 » 7 % 


21 


Washington, D.C. 


27.4% 


8 


Dallas , Texas 


43.6% 


22 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


27.3% 


9 


Columbus, Ohio 


42.9% 


23 


New Orleans, La 


26 . 8 % 


10 


Bi rrr.i ngh am , Ala 


42.0% 


24 


San Francisco, Cal 


25 . 0 % 


11 


Memphis , Tenn 


41.7% 


25 


Chicago, 111 


23.7% 


12 


Richmond, Va 


40.6% 


26 


Boston, Mass 


17.3% 


13 


Oakland, Calif 


39.6% 


27 


New York City 


16 . 3 % 


14 


Cleveland, Ohio 


37.6% 


28 


Newark, N.J. 


15.5% 



MAJOR CONCENTRATIONS OF BLACK POPULATION IN 3HE ST LOUIS METROPOLITAN AREA 

(1970 Census) 



County 




Population Of St Louis Metro Area 



Total Pop. 



St Louis City 622,236 
St Louis County 951,353 
Jefferson w 105,2U8 
St Charles " 92,95U 
Franklin ' " 55,116 



St Clair 
^adison 
To tali 



285,176 
250, 93U 



'2,I6r,W 



25U,191 
h5 >h9 7 
816 
1,155 

59h 

63,512 

13,053 

17H78IT 



22 , 1 % 

$. 1 % 

7535% 



City 


Black Fop. 


% Of Total 


St Louis, Mo 


25U, 191 


• ai.c* 


E. St Louis, 111. 


U8,363 


69 , 1 % 


University City, Mo, 


, 9,261 


20.0% 


Centreville, 111 


8,192 


12.0% 


Alton, 111. 


6,L50 


16.2% 


Kinlcch, Mo 


5,573 


99 . 0 % 


Wellston, Mo 


U,86U 


69.0% 


Venice, 111. 


2,901 


62.0% 


Kirkwood, Mo 


2,050 


6.5% 


Rock Hill, Mo 


2,037 


26.0% 


Richmond Heights, Mo 


1,79^ 


15.0% 



Pape 15 



Urban Affairs 230 - St. Louis University - Calloway 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BLACK- WHITE POPULATION IN ST. LOUIS (1970) 




White 364,992 58.7% 

Black 254,191 40.9% 

Other 3.053 0.4% 



White 274,917 93.9% 

Black 17, 835 5. 5% 

Other 1, 823 0. 6% 



Black 236,316 72.1% 

White 90,115 27.5% 

Other 1,230 0.4% 



Total 622, 236 100. 0% 



Total 294,575 100.0% Total 327,661 . 100. 0% 



Source: Population Census Tracts, 1970 
City of St. Louis 
U. S. Bureau Of The Census 




ACREAGE, POPULATION, DWELLING UNITS AND QUALITY CHARACTERISTIC OF RESIDENTIAL AREAS 



Source: City Plan Commission 

1970 



Residential 


Reference 


Area 


1970 


Dwelling 


Quality Of 


Area 


Number 


(Gross Acres) 


Population 


Units 


Area 


DeSoto-Carr • 


5 


501 ' 


15,639 


6,571 


Fair & Poor 


Murphy Bl&ir 


6 


363 


9,935 


4,531 


Fair Sc Poor 


Montgomery 


7 


280 


8,173 


2,912 


Poor 


Yeatnian 


8 


352 


11,597 


•• 4,802 


Poor 


Kid town 


9 


501 


12,076 


4,355 


Fair Sc Poor 


Eads 


11 


412 


10,650 • 


3,745 


Fair Sc Poor 


Lafayette Park 


12 


178 


2,495 


1,054 


Fair & Poor 


LaSalle Park 


13 


260 


8,913 


3,293 


Poor 


Soulard 


16 


268 


6,406 


2,995 


Fair 


Benton Park 


17 


284 


8,768 


3,545 


Fair 


McKinley 


IS 


* 303 . 


9,433 


3,725 


Good Sc Fair 


Compton 


19 


378 


9,313 


3,548 


Good Sc Fair 


Shaw 


20 


507 


17,506 


6,853 . 


Good Sc Fair 


Garden 


21 


191 


3,115 


1,354 


Good 


Rank an 


. 22 


322 


7,012 


3,105 


Good & Fair 


Central West End 


23 


968 


18,095 


9,392 


Good to Poor 


Fountain Park 


24 


31q 


11,340 


4,139 


Poor 


Vando venter 


25 


513 


13 , 601 


5,439 


Poor 


Beaumont 


26 


504 


17,113 


5,608 


Fair 8c Poor 


Glasgov/ 


27 


278 


9,651 


3,202 


Pair 


Hyde Park 


28 


250 


7,124 


3,018 


. Fair & Poor 


Porth Grand 


29 


284 


6,938 


2,516 


Fair 


Fairground 


31 


191 


7,351 


2,279 


Fair Sc Poor 


O'Fallon 


• 32 


404 


14,010 


4,28l 


Good to Poor 


Penrose 


33 


296 


7,754 


2,503 


Good Sc Fair 


Tandy 


34 


8 75 


25,625 


8,740 


Fair Sc Poor 



Quality Characteristic of Residential Area #2 




Residential 

Area 



Reference Area 

Number (Gross Acres) 



Sherman 

Academy 

Skinker-DeBaliviere 



35 

36 

37 



260 

303 

463 



Clayton-Tamm 

The Hill 

Reber 

Oak Hill 

Gustine 

Gravois 

Bellerive Riverfront 
Mount Pleasant 
Carondelet 



33 


' 352 


41 


253 


42 • 


429 


43 


640 


44 


197 


45 


915 


46 


707 


47 


633 


43 


943 



Loughborough 
South Grand 
Concordia 
Holly Mills 
Res Fores 
Christy 
Morganford 
Tills 3 

South Hampton 

St. Louis" Hills 

Lirdonv.'cod 

Clifton Heights 

lucCausland 

Y’ydown 

V/ost End 

Easton 

Gocdf allow 

Lai nut Park 

Florissant 

Baden 

Rivervi ew 



49 


433 


50 


. • 379 


51 


305 


52 


234 


53 


601 


54 


422 


55 


463 


56 


512 


57 


736 


53 


304 


59 


905 


60 


316 


6l 


427 


62 


205 


63 


657 


64 


300 


65 


655 


67 


916 


63 


402 


69 


327 


70 


321 



1970 

Dwelling 

Units 



Quality Of 
Area 



1970 

Population 

6,131 2,100 

10,429 3,179 

13,343 • 6,593 



7,633 
4,337 
6,954 
16,362 
5,03 1 
25,700 
3,772 
14,602 
9,644 



2,395 

1,596 

1,657 

6,275 

2,533 

11,093 

3,696 

6,631 

3,633 



Fair 

Poor 

Good to Poor 

Good & Fair 
Good Sz Fair 
Good & Fair 
Good & Fair 
Good 

Good & Fair 
Good & Fair 
Good & Fair 
Fair 



6,079 

7.331 
5,419 

5.331 
4,475 
7,152 

6,604 
10 , 347 
16, 634 
9,120 
13,094 
4,437 
6,231 
2,173 
19,059 
12,925 
23,137 
16,444 
6,649 
10,337 
361 



2,035 
2.766 
1,962 
1,933 
1,433 
2,774 
2,333 
4,375 
6,463 
3,347 
5,125 
1,579 
2,263 
1,055 
6,149 
3 , 430 
6,955 
5,576 
2,413 
4,297 
114 



Good 

Good & Fair 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good & Fair 

Good &. Fair 

Good 

Good 

C-cod 

Good 

Good & Fair 
Good & Fair 
Fair & Poor 
Fair & Poor 
Fair cz Poor 
Good & Fair 
Good & Fair 
Good 
Good 



Pane lp 



A PROFILE OF CREEPING URBAN STERILITY 



Urban Affairs #230 
St Louis University 
W THE URBAN BLACK" 
Calloway 



PREDOMINANTLY LOW INCOME AREAS OF ST LOUIS 

The Selected 52 Census Tracts In low-income Areas 



Source s 




U.S. Bureau Of The Census 
Census of Population 

Employment Profiles Of Selected Low Income Areas 
Final Report PHC(3)-27, St Louis, Mo 



ECONOMIC PROFILE OF 



Item Total 

Population 296,36? 

Population(Over 16) 19U.888 

Families 67,838 

Male-headed L7,l*29 

Female-headed 20,1*10 

Mean Size Of Family 

Male-headed 3.9 

Female-headed L.2 

Median Family Income $5,851 
Male-headed $7,070 

Female -headed $3,536 

Persons(Over 16) with 
Income Below Poverty 
Level 55,082 



AREA 




White 


Black 


72,180 

61,775 

19,736 

16,278 

3,1*60 


223,126 
132, 1*83 
1*7,975 
31,025 
16,950 


3.1* 

3.2 


1*.2 

h.h 


$7,197 

$U,159 


$6,968 

$3,368 


15,799 


39,160 




Urban Affairs #230 
St Louis .University 
"THE URBAN BLACK" 
Calloway 



A PROFILE OF CREEPING URBAN STERILITY 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN ST LOUIS 
600 Cases Or More Per Zip Code 



BLACK EMPLOYMENT PROFILE IN LOW INCOME AREAS 



nvolvmi 



Male Female 

56,2L6 76,237 

11,587 39,L30 

1U,658 36,807 

73.92 51.72 

37,028 3U, 053 
U, 559 5,377 

11.02 13.62 

28.62 L3.22 



Total 
132, L83 
81,017 
51, L65 
61.22 
71,081 
9,937 
12.32 
36.12 



Civilian Population(l6 Yrs 

In Labor Force 

Not In Labor Force 

Rate Of Labor Force Participation 

Number Employed 

Total Number Unemployed 

Unemployment Rate (Overall) 

Unemployment Rate (16=21) 



Source t St Louis City Plan Commission, 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Employment ProfilesOf Selected 
Low Income Areas 
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Urban Affairs #230 
St Louis .University 
“THE URBAN BLACK” 
Calloway 



A PROFILE OF CREEPING URBAN STERILITY 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN ST LOUIS 
600 Cases Or More Per Zip Code 



BLACK EMPLOYMENT PROFILE IN LOW INCOME AREAS 



nvolvmi 



Male Female 

56,2L6 76,237 

Ul,5>87 39,L30 

1U,658 36,807 

73.9# 51.7# 

37,028 3U,053 
U,559 5,377 

11.0* 13.6# 

28.6# L3.2# 



Total 
132, U83 
81,017 
5l,L65 
61 . 2 # 
71,081 
9,937 
12.3# 
36 . 1 # 



Civilian Population(l6 Yrs 

In Labor Force 

Not In Labor Force 

Rate Of Labor Force Participation 

Number Employed 

Total Number Unemployed 

Unemployment Rate (Overall) 

Unemployment Rate ( 16-21) 



Source t St Louis City Plan Commission, 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Employment ProfilesOf Selected 
Low Income Areas 
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A PROFILE OF CREEPING URBAN STERILITY 



Urban Affairs #230 
St Louis University 
THE URBAN BLACK 
Calloway 



HEALTH IN ST LOUIS 
Indices By Census Tracts 




TUBERCULOSIS MORBIDITY TRENDS IN CITY 
Rate Per 100,000 Population 



Year 


City-wide 


White 


Black 


1955 


41.9 


3275“ 


577F 


196.8 


35.1 


26.1 


49.4 


1970 


28.1 


20.8 


38.5 



Sources St Louis City Plan Commission, June 1971 




HEALTH DISTRICTS IN ST La 7 IS 




tr rtrr’Q t nTr-T tj t> » f ] 97 ? ^ 



Rate Per 1,00°* 



1. -e?.t,nnn 

2. ^r.r^irld 

3. Poulard 

TJT rp7> ^-purnrr p/i^p 

_r 'ate For 100, uCO 

1. ^ov.’er Prove 16.6 

2. Poulard 12.9 

3. Beaumont 12.9 



1. H T ert End 

2. ol rail on 

3. Poulard 



23 oO 

22.9 

22.1 



HIGHEST ACCIDENT RATES 



HIGHEST D2AT TT RATE (1972) 



Hate Per 10,000 



1. Soule rd 

2. Downtown 

3. Lindell 



9U.8 

R9.U 

8U.U 



1. Cleveland 
2« So. Harp ton 

3 rn /** 

o To:-:er -rove 



*10 0 

— / o J 

1 O Q 
a. 0 ’ 

1,9 2 

•*» O 



Pare 23 




r''F'TA'T’7 r 'N /ivn STATUS OF HEALTH BY HEALTH DISTRICTS IN THE CITY OF ST LOOTS 



*- 1972 



Health District 


Estimated 

Total 

Population 

(7/1/73 


Estimated 

White 

Population 


Estimated 

Black 

Population 


Birth 

Rate 

Per 

1,000 


Death 

Rate 

Per 

1,000 


Infant 
Death Rate 
Per 1,000 
Live Births 


Accident 

P.ate 

Per 

10, COO 


TB Death 

Rate 

Fer 

100, OCO 


1 . Carondeiet 


31,021 


30,233 


788 


12.5 


12 *.l* 


12*. 0 


2 * 1.0 


0.0 


2 . C’ardenville 


22,653 


22,362 


291 


8 . 1 * 


16.8 


0.0 


• 2*3.3 


0.0 


3 . Southwest 


•20/38 


20,772* 


61 * 


9»3 


16.3 


0.0 


21.3 


0.0 


1*. Oakland 


13/81 


12/83 


1*98 


12.2 


13.2 


6.5 


86.8 


7.9 


5. West End 


27 , 1*62 


1*,151* 


23/08 


23.0 


10.6 


28.8 


2*7.1* 


6.3 


6 . Sherman Fark 


h 5/55 


1,275 


1 * 1*, 580 


19.1 


9.8 


32.2 


3U.2* 


0.0 


7. Northwest 


33,1:72 


P ,030 


25 , 1 * 1*2 


20.7 


12.5 


22 *.l 


53.0 


3.1 


P. ^aden 


12 *, 619 


10,1*81 


2*, 138 


8.0 


20.3 


0.0 


2*3.7 


0.0 


9 . O’ f all on 


20,71*8 


U,69P 


16,050 


22.9 


11 *. 0 


31.3 


65.8 


OoC 


10 . Fairprounds 


30/19 


1 , 1*18 


■ 29 , 1*01 


19.5 


11.5 


37.5 


62 *. 7 


2.8 


11 . ^rfield 


28,635 


105 


28,530 


17.3 


15.2 


2 * 5.0 


59.0. 


8 .C 


12. Forest Park 


21,37U 


5,303 


16,071 


18.5 


18.0 


2 l *.6 


66.1 


0 . 0 . 


13 . Fairmont 


11,371* 


10,919 


1*55 


8.8 


16.0 


20.6 


2 * 5.6 


0.0 


ll*. South Hampton 


26,360 


26,053 


307 


9.0 


18.8 


llu5 


32*. 7 


0.6 


15. Cleveland 


37,52*3 


36,763 


780 


13.5 


19.6 


io.5 


•33.8 


5.6 


16 . Tower Drove 


31,1*81 


31,319 


162 


15.1 


18.2 


21*. 2 


53.3 


16.6 


17. Corot on 


28/77 


22*,506 


3/71 


20.9 


13.5 


26.3 


2*7.5 


3.6 


l p . Rankin 


12,230 


.7/25 


i*,l*05 


17.7 


1 U .6 


28 . 1 * 


68 . 2 * 


7.2 


19. Lindell 


IP, 970 


9/36 


9,131* 


16.0 


17.9 


3.3 


82*. 2* 


0.0 


20 . Yeatman 


13,732 


2,952 


10,780 


21.7 


13.7 


52.2 


69.3 


0.0 


21 . ^eaumont 


11 *, 220 


1,1*19 


12/01 


16.8 


13.9 


20.5 


38.7 


12.9 


22 . Kill Creek 


6 , 6 ll* 


1,511 


5,103 


21.0 


10.0 


28.3 


69 . 2 * 


0.0 


23. Soulard 


21,362 


18,608 


2,752* 


22.1 


16.1 


39.0 


92 *. 8 


12.9 


2 h. Cherokee 


25,000 


2l*,7«l 


219 


20.1 


16.3 


13.3 


53.2* 


0.0 


25. Povntown 


7,0*3 


2,231 


U/5 2 


12*. 0 


18 . 2 * 


21.3 


89 . 2 * 


0.0 


26. Hyde H sr k 


12,999 


10/79 


2,116 


19.2* 


13.7 


23.6 


78.5 


6.5 


Totals 


578,218 


331,318 


21 * 6/00 













^re 2li 



Sources: Biostatistical Service, St Louis City Division of w eaith 
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Sources City Plan Commission - 1971 



Poor 



70,100 









I960 , TOTAL POPULATION DENSITY, CITY OF ST.LOUIS 




Ml SO'’- *0 0 


Population Density Per 


Residential Area 


Percent of Total 


Number of 


Percent of 


iwwwWJ 


Net Residential Acre 


In Acres 


Residential Area 


Persons 


Persons 


IKIKSKK 90 1 - 12 00 


i 120.1 or MORE 


0-30 


2,508.3 


18.9% 


65,361 


8.7% 


A | Less Than 600 People in Tract 


30.1 -60.0 


6,048.5 


45.5 


263,858 


35.3 


Source US. Census of Population I960. 


60.1 -90.0 


3.265.9 


24.6 


239,397 


32.0 


Prepared by St. Louis City Plan Commission 1963. 




90.1 - 120.0 


885.7 


6.7 


86,486 


11.6 




120.1 and over 


568.0 


4.3 


92,089 


12.3 




Total 


13,276.4 


100.0% 


747,191 


100.0% 



PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF ST. LOUIS COUNTY AND CITY 

Elementary And Secondary School Population, 1971 

Total Black 

Sector Populations Population 



Public Schools, City 115, 593 
Public Schools County 207, 466 



Catholic, City 
Catholic, County 
Lutheran 
Other Private 

Total 



29, 323 
51,265 
3,994 
5, 227 




Enrollment and Per Pupil Expenditure 
By Public School District 



School 

District 

Clayton 

Ladue 

Brentwood 

University City 

Jennings 

Affton 

Webster Groves 

Maplewood 

Kirkwood 

Normandy 

Pattonville 

Lindbergh 

Kockwood 
St. Louis. City 

Berkeley 

Parkway 

Hazelwood 

Wcllsion 

Ferguson 

Mehlville 

Rivervicw Gard 

Ritenour 

Bayless 

Hancock Place 

Valley Park 

Kinlocli 



Enroll 

ment 

2, 550 
6, 574 
2,002 

8, 491 
3,232 
4, 602 
8,815 

3, 390 
10, 526 

9, 811 
12, 345 
11,460 

8, 230 
115, 593 
5,923 
■ 17,395 
21,392 
2, 641 
. 20, 032 
10,811 
10, 273 
14,809 
2,976 
2,624 
1, 195 
1,438 



Fsr Pupil 

Expend o 

$1,437 

1,082 • 
971 
922 
915 
842 
770 
765 
757 
727 
700 
697 
677 
675 

666 
666 
.663 
653 
637 
636 
634 
.632 
612 
593 
NA • 

NA 
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A FEW FACTS AND FIGURES 



Pertaining to Aid to Families With Dependent Children in Missouri 



In Missouri , t he maximum grants for ADC 
recipients ari : 



Can the mothers on ADC get a job and get 
off of welfare? 





$ 38 . . . 


. . for the caretaker 


30% of ADC mothers do work 


» 


$ 48 . . . 


. . for the first child 


26% at full-time jobs 




$ 29 . . . 


. . for each additional child 


4 % at part-time jobs 




X?29) 




5% of ADC mothers are in training 




$144 . . . 




6.8% are incapacitated 


* 


+ 6 • • • 


. . 1969 Cost of Living ($3,$!,$,. 






$150 . . . 


. . for the average family of 4 





Does this meet basic needs? 



34% of the ADC children are under 6 years old 
80% of the ADC children are under 14 years old 



For a family of 4 . . . 

Bureau of Labor Statistics lower 

family income figure is $7,183 

Federal poverty guideline $4 >200 

Missouri's minimum standard . . . .$3,950 
Maximum assistance from ADC . . . .$1,560 



13.5% of the mothers completed 8th grade 

23% of the ADC mothers are high school graduates 

34.5% attended some high school. 



Who is b e no fitted b y ADC? 
(June' 1973 "figures} 

176,773 - children 
Jl^535 - adults 
219,309" - Total 



Cfiaf'-n? for' N* 'd 

62.7% - desertion, -separation, or divorce 
of parents 

12.7% - exhaustion of resources 
12.5% - loss of employment thru- illness, 
layoff, disablement 

How 1 cnc do families st ay on the r o lls ? 

25% - under 1 year 
48% - 2 years or less 
18% - between 4 and 10 years 
9% - over 10 years 

Median time on rolls - 2.2 years 



What about the sir.e of A nr. families,? 



Considering the above along with today's 
unemployment rate, it is understandable why it is 
extremely difficult for an ADC mother to find a 
job . . . hopefully one that pays enough to get 
her family off of public assistance. {Note: the 

WIU training program handies comparatively few 
adults; fewer yet find jobs.) 



Do families on ADC receive other benefits ? 

They are eligible for food stamps. The amount of 
stamps they are allotted depends on the size of 
the family; the amount they pay for the stamps . 
depends on the family's income. The average 
benefit - for every dolor's worth of stamps, 35£ 
is pafd by the recipient and G5£ is paid by the 
Federal Government. 

Families on public assistance are also covered by 
Medicaid. Most medical bills are covered, but 
not all - there £ re exceptions, especially eye- 
glasses, some dental care and some medications. 



Appropriations for ADC in Missouri 



33.4% - one child 5.6% - five children $26,779,198 - State 

24.8% - two children 4.8% - six children $G 6 ,401 , 53J_ - Federal 

16.3% - three children 2.1% * seven children 193,180,729 - Total, Fiscal year 1973-1974 

10.4% - four children 2.6% - eight or more 



A *7 T?y.* VJ27 ^>77 

n* 7 T T P ***** 
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Aid To Dependent Children 
Family of h- (T'other a. 3 Children) 

-pCJ ^ j rrtiTr-iTjjy \ 



Personal Standard 
This includes: 
Food 



Clothing 

Incidentals 

Transport. 



Allowed. C5C6.00 

C37 each for 1st 
nr.d 2nd persons 
*27 fer each. a.dd. 

?7 each 
Co each 
C6 per family 



Household Expenses Allowed C 57.CC 
This includes 

Fuel for heat .*16* 

Fuel for oookinaC5'" 
lights C6-” 

Water f?" 

ether exnense 357 
«Mot allowed 3 * furnished 



Cent, allowed as raid C?k,00 

School Expense (ner family) 310.00 



"AT. E'-TFNvCS ri ) (n 



or 






*0-* I € 



00 



(1) This is what. Vo. advises the 
Fed Government a family of li 
requires for a ba rebone min. 
standard cf living. 

Maximum AFC Grant ^*0 Cl 50.00 



"his is what that fnni!*y of h 
actually gets under Vo law 

Gnnet Meed (per month) Cl 57.CO 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURES - MISSOURI DIVISION OF WELFARE , FISCAL YEAR 1972-73 




3!,. 





O 1-3 cn <=! 







lirs 


#2. 


(nive 


rs 


BLAC 


K 






30 T,^P~3T G^IES — 1^73 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Hate per ICC, 000 persons . 









T^T^TTT^V 




PAPE 




T 




^ank 


City 


Hate 


City 


Ppl p 
• ci yj tr 


City 


Pate 


City 


Pate 


1 


‘tlnnta 


26.9 


Detroit 


5- p 5.1 


Atlanta 


53.2 


Phoenix 


25 r 5.5 


2 


Detroit 


20.2 


New York 


1:57.3 


St. Louis 


51.5 


St. J ouis 


1993.1 


-> 


Cleveland 


19 a 5 


T '.uShinpton,D.C 


535.P 


Denver 


51.1 


San Diego 


If 7 ujl 


5 


Ft T on is 


l p .2 


Baltimore 


hl5.9 


Washington D.C 


50.1 


Dallas 


1?6°„5 


5 


Oashirgton.r.C 


i7.0 


Boston 


505.6 


Sar. Francisco 


3'°.1 


San Francisco 


1 £ P P 0 
— w • • • ✓ 


6 


TT ^ 

* G T .*r r* • 


16.9 


Ft Louis 


3° li.5 


Detroit 


37.7 


Atlanta 


1667.3 


7 


T r , , 

• • r^i'rr' m c* 

i — » » j 


13.7 


Chicago 


392.9 


Los Angeles 


37.7 


Denver 


1609.7 


O 


P 3 ] tir.cre 


13. U 


Atlanta 


371.5 


Kansas City 


35.6 


Seattle 


lulC P 
-i- > ® ^ 


9 


Chi capo 


13.2 


San Francisco 


365.0 


Memphis 


35.5 


i'cr.phi n 


1510 . 5 


ic 


Wallas 


12.5 


Cleveland 


303.0 


Pittsburg 


30.0 


Cincinnati 


1 ) P 0 c 

— ’ 0 * 


ii 


Phil n-plphin 


10.9 


He” Orleans 


253.3 


Del 3 s 


29.5 


Lon Anpnlcs 


1526. C 


12 


; *012 £1 ten 


10.7 


Denver 


229.6 


Boston 


27.5 


Jacksonville 


thr"' 0 

0 ✓ 


13 


:'W Yor’c 


10.5 


Pittsburg 


226.1 


Columbus 


27.2 


San Antonio 


"} tcA Z 


1 F. 


•Tackrar/.'illo 


9.6 


Fhi.iad olphia 


225.0 


Jacksonville 


26.9 


V. T «? shd nr t on,D. C 


1376.2 


15 


San Antonio 


O rs 

s * J 


Los Angeles 


223.2 


Baltimore 


26.2 


Yoltir.oro 


* 0 : 0 £ 

— o - 


1< 


Ponton 


9.2 


'{oust on 


217.0 


Cleveland 


25.7 


Chi cp. go 


y 27"’ t 


1? 


’"nsV.ville 


9.° 


Kansas City 


211.0 


Chicago 


23.3 


Hovston 


n 

1 - 0 ✓ 


1° 


Pr>r> v r -n 


7.9 


Memphis 


195.9 


Houston 


23.1 


Cc 1 vr.hiio 


12-^ Q 

•* l -kko 7 


19 


Bu^alo 


7. p 


Bv7fnlo 


l p l«9 


Mew York 


r* r\ r* 

c2 „c 


K-P n p *** s C n | ( tr 


1 •: p 0 *5 


on 

t. *. 


I-OC '■ npolos 


7.5 


Dallas 


163.0 


Cincinnati 


22.0 


J.’o'.v trie a ns 


11' ^ TT 

-*• k O 14 


21 


Kansas City 


7.0 


Seattle 


15?. P - 


Seattle 


19.5 


Milwaukee 


1 ^ C 'h 0 

- 0 


22 


Cincinnati. 


6.2 


Cincinnati 


159.5 


Phoenix 


19.3 


Nnsr-illc 


1 0 c ^ < 

•tv. . f. o ... 


23 


Car Francisco 


£ 1 


•Jacksonville 


11:5.2 


Lew Orleans 


1.9.5 


Detroit 


1006.5 


25 


PhoppH v 


c' O 

o 


Phoenix 


120.1 


Buffalo 


17.6 


Buffalo 


CC4 *7 

✓ hr'' ^ O . 


29 


Colii'-nip 


i!.° 


Columbus 


11°. 3 


Nashville 


17.5 


Indj ana noli s 


p J , *7 p 


26 


Pi ttshurg 


5.9 


Nashville 


115.9 


Philadelphia 


17.3 


Boston 


7-/6 / 

. C ; 0 


27 


Pent tie 


5.3 


Fan Antonio 


115.2 


Indianapolis 


15.9 


Clevol'-nd 


* ' 0 

756.1 


2f 


Pi 1 ■ V' ’ j k pp 


VP. 


San Diego 


90.7 


San Antonio 


15.7 


New York 


• 703.5 


2° 


I nd 5 anapolis 


2 c 


Indianapolis 


67.1 


San Biego 


11.2 


Pittsburg: 

Phi ia del phe.a 


A p > f 


30 


O I'v • 

:^n ^icgo 


q 2 


Milwaukee 


55.2 


Milwaukee 


11.5 


J 1 7 • ’ ^ 

. ; w © ^ 





Urban Affairs #230 
St Louis University 
"The Urban Black" 
Calloway 



VACANT AND VANDALIZED BUILDINGS IN ST 
General Location Of LjOOO Vacant And Van 



Source; St Louis City Plan Commission, June 1971 
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Sources St Louis City Plan Commission, June 1971 



VACANT AND UNDERUSED LAND IN ST LOUIS 
Concentrations Of Vacant And Underused Land 



Urban Affairs #230 
i St Louis University 
"THE URBAN BLACK" 
Calloway 



A PROFILE OF CREEPING URBAN STERILITY 



Community Decision-Making And The Flow Of Economic Power in St. Louis 




Industrial 

Dominants 



Mercantile 

Dominants 



Public Utility 
& RR Dominants 



Banking & Investment 
Dominants 



Institutional Trust 
Hierarchies 



“Foreign” Managerial 
Power Bloc 



Monsanto Chemical 
McDonnell-Douglas 
Ralston-Purina 
Anheuser-Busch 
Granite City Steel 
Interco (Inti. Shoe) 
Emerson Electric 
General Dynamics 
The Brown Group 
Falstaff Brewing 
General Steel 



May Dept Store 
Edison Brothers 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 



S.W. Bell Telephone 
Union Electric Co. 
Laclede Gas Co. 
Missouri Pacific RR 
Frisco Railroad 
Bi-State Development 
Missouri Public Service 
Commission 



First Union, Inc. 

1st National Bank 
St L Union Trust 
Mercantile Trust 
Boatmen’s Nat’l Bank 
1st Naf I City (NYC) 
Chemical Bank (NYC) 
Gen. Am. Life Insurance 
Equitable Life Assur. 
Metropolitan Life 



Washington Univ. 

St Louis Univ. 

Danforth Foundation 
Major Family Trust Funds 
St Louis Union Trust 



Assoc. Dry Goods 
Crown-Zellerbach 
ACF Industries 
McGraw-Edison 
Brunswick Corp. 
Cerro de Pasco 
General Motors 
Ford 
Chrysler 



From ‘The Omnipotent Decision-Makers" By Ernest Calloway — Missouri Teamster, Feb. 21, 1964 
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ST LCUIG - 
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;j • v.rv 






Rank 

Order 


Of 


Total 


Total 


i." " j 


'V; 


’ Tj 


College 


Fi i*:-i 


in u:s: 


Pirn 


' < — • 0 4 * • ^ 


S.-rlv:.? 


Angus So Alston 




5185, cco 




Southwest Bell Tel. 


• O 


6 


-zzzr a e ^ r a. a 


- 6 0 


CoKo Sommer 


64 


505,425 


Arizona U 


Monsanto Chemical 


45th 


1 


r- * r- ^ r> . 


53,277 


J.S. Me Donnell 


75 


121,526 


Princeton 


McDonnell- Dou gl as 


59th 


1 


3 cV'i* 7,ti9 

^ ro 9 L- ^ v J 


78,792 


Donald E 0 Lasater 


49 


126,730 


So. Calif 


Mercantile Bancsho 


70 th 


2 


^ O FT p 

^ A ^ WwO j ^ O v-/ 


2,309 


Edv;i n 3. Jones 


59 


124,173 


Yale 


First Union, Inc 


72nd 


2 


1 r,3i ^ - ',k> 

± , a . x , ov l t ,L avj 


1,945 


Clarence Barksdale 


1|2 


87,991 


Brown Lniv 


First National 




2 


Sub. let Union 




Eugene Lillians 


51 


37,990 


Yale 


St L Union Trust 




2 


Sub. let Union 




C.J. Daugherty 


55 


157,500 


St Louis Univ 


Union Electric Co 


29th 


6 


1,736,255,000 


_6,172 


D.B. Jonks 


59 


455,2.92 


Yale 


Mo. Pacific RR 


9 th 


5 


1,537,934,000 


*-T * Dpo 


Stanley Goodman 


64 


300,000 


Harvard 


May Dept Stores 


19th 


4 


1,565,604,000 


56, COO 


R„ Hal Dean 


60 


265,155 


Harvard 


JRalcton-Purina 


53rd 


1 


• 

1,153,415,000 


J 5 


David S. Lev/is 


57 


268,853 
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485,607,000 


41,000 


Boyd Fo Schenk 
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430,561,000 
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V/oLoHo Griffin 
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192,811 
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Broun Group 
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326,639,000 
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H.ko Derrick 
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Simon Edison 
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4. 
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12,600 


Harold L Thayer 


62 
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M.I.T. 
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123,672,000 
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By ERNEST CALLOWAY 
Contributing Editor 

In today’s troublesome en- 
vironment of credibility yaps and 
manipulated public information, 
Cudd oral Company is one of those 
unique companies that does not 
have .a thin# to sell nor a service to 
render. Futhermore, the firm 
wailov.s in camp. mb y. It does not 
have an office, oflicers or telephone. 
It is a ; hardom corporation devoted 
to keep nr; us real identity obscure 
and beyond public knowledge. 

IT LAS BEEN successful in this 
task h muse there are only a few 
highly rC re d persons with, in the 
Complex irnravdrueiure of U.S. 
corporate and banking power who' 
ever h<mrd m Cudd and Company. 
Even ike he curb. and Exchange 
Commission, the governmental 
outfit that is supposed to ride herd 
over the amloiticx of U.S. corpora- 
tions. indicates turn it has no 
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industrial cor aerations. What is 
astounding about this particular 
company is the fact that it is the 
second largest stock-holder in P'ord 
Motor Company controlling nearly 2 



million of Ford’s 75 million shares. 
It is the third largest stock-holder in 
Mobil Oil controlling some 2.6 
million of Mobil’s 301 million shares. 
It is the fourth largest slcck-holder 
in General Electric controlling 
some 2.7 million shares of that 
company’s 132 million shares. It is 
the seventh largest stock-holder in 
Chrysler Corporation controlling 
half a million of that corporation’s 
51 million shares. 

There are many other major 
industrial corporations where Cudd 
and Company is operating, but to 
date the code has not been broken. 

CUDD AND COMPANY has 
several running mates from the 
same stable. There is Kane and 
Company which picks up where 
Cudd and Company leaves off. Let’s 
take the same industrial corpora- 
tions as listed above. Here Kane and 
Company is the second largest 
stock-holder in General Electric 
with 3.7 million shares. It is the 
second largest share-holder in Mobil 
Oil with 2.7 million shares. Kane and 
Company is the third largest stock 
holder in Chrysler Corporation wit! 
over 5 million shares, and it is thi 
ninth large i slack-holder in Fore 
Motor with shares. 

WHEN WE ARE through wit! 
Cudd and Company and Kane c.nc 
Company, we can work out wit! 
Egger arid Company. 

These phantom companies wSH! 
massive holdings in the nctic-i’i 
major industrial corporations hnv-i 
one thing in common besides then 
quest for anonymity. They all have 
the same parent. Upon breaking the 
corporate code they are all owned 
and controlled by Chase Manhattan 
Bank, the international wholesale 
Linking complex headed by David 
Rockefeller. 

THE PERSON responsible for 
breaking this corporate code is Sen. 



Lee Metcalf of Montana, who is 
investigating economic and 
financial concentration. 

Sen. Metcalf sought to obtain the 
30 top stock-holders in the 10 top 
industrial corporations in the U.S. 
This list of ten included General 
Motors, General Electric, Standard 
Oil, Mobil, Chrysler, Ford, Texaco, 
IBM and ITT. Only four companies 
provided this information and the 
six others refused. 

However, the replies of four 
companies— Ford, General Elec- 
tric, Mobil Oil and Cnrysler— 
provide sufficient information to 
determine the extent of control by 
banking institutions of major in- 
dustrial corporations in the U.S. as 
well as the circuitous method in 
which* this control is maintained. 

• LED BY Rockefeller's Ch.v.e 
Manhattan Bank and Morgc.Ts 
Bankers Trust Company, some 27 
American, Swiss and' Canadian 
super-banks are the top stock- 
holders in these four major U.S. 
industrial corporations. These 37 
banks collectively control 10 per 
cent of the chares cf Chrysler, 33 per 
cent of the shares of Ford, 27 per 
cent of the shares of Mobil Oil and 20 
per cent of the shares of General 
Electric. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, in the 
aggregate controls some 16.5 million 
shares in the four industrial cor- 
porations through phantom com- 
panies. Bankers Trust, through the 
same method is second with some 13 
million shares in the same four top 
industrial corporations. These tv/o 
super -banking complexes are 
followed by Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, First National City Bank and 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust. All 
are among the top six banking in- 
stitutions in the U.wS. 

THE 37 BANKS, most of whom 
are closely inter-lucked into two or 
three centers of massive, banking, 



insurance and trust company power 
in the U.S., collectively control 107 
million shares or 23 per cent of the 
400 million total shares of the four 
ma.’or industrial corporations. 

When the corporate code is finally 
and completely broken and made 
public it may reveal that the notion 
of people ownership of industrial 
corporMh-ns thrmmh investm* :u in 
stock is jvst number myth, an i the 
great financial institutions are 
firmly and securely iri the saddle. 

within the corporate ‘hide and 
seek’ trade these obscure cor- 
porations are referred to as 
“nomine e” comp a n ies . 

EM ADDITION to Cudd and 
Company with ms huge stock- 
holding.; in a number of U.S. in- 
dustrial corporations, Chase 
Manhattan Ban!;, the nation’s third 
largest banking institution, controls 
24 additional “nominee” cor- 
porations. 

First National City Bank, the 
nation’s coccr.d largest and aw i.mer- 
•kvkir.g ‘d iscing cousin” to Clrc.se 
Manhattan, has a stab!- of 22 ob- 
scure “nominee* corporations. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company- 
the nation’s Sixth largest bar!:, 
maintains 23 nominee cummmics, 



and it** 



com in” Ban her s 



Trust Company Win iaiyrnt: has a 
large stable of 27 “nominee” 
companies to hide its stock-ha ‘.dings 
in U.S. industrial corporations. 

The largest of U.S. banking in- 
stitutions - the Bein'; cf America - 
nmiMmus It 3 such nominee c: n- 
pamos to obscure its vast hoick mm in 
inch*. Ary and corporate agmabiure 
in California. 



Brief Encounter With Edwin M. Clark . 
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By ERNEST CALLOWAY 

One afternoon some ten years ago I re- 
ceived a telephone call from a vice-presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Hell Telephone 
Co. He wanted nie to come down and have 
a talk with hdwin M. Clark, the company’s 
president. At the time I was- president * - 
in — controversy of the St. I.onis NAACP, 
and a committee from our Jop Opportuni- 
ties Council had just met that morning with 
the particular vice-president on upgraded 
Negro employment at Southwestern Hell. 
Within the local NAACP we were in the 
•midst of a maior job drive and some of our 
methods were frowned upon by a few Negro 
middle-class elements who had their own 
structured and well-ordered “pipe-lines” to 
the down-town white business community. 
We had generated some* fear in these quar- 
ters mostly because we were not following 
the time-honored script on "how to ap- 
proof h powerful white businessmen.” 

We had just emerged from a major has- 
sle with the Famous Harr department store 
on the issue of Negro sales and clerical 
employment and the A & P super-market 
chain on the employment of apprentice 
Negro meat-cutters, both efforts involved 
the threat of direct consumer action, and 
the Famous Harr situation developed into 
a major company exercise of playing Negro 
off against Negro. At the time the? St. Louis 
Argus, h iding Negro weekly newspaper, 
charged that our actions did not follow' 
“a program of correct procedures and logic 
. . . and the NAACP leadership has a re- 
sponsibility to this community to conduct 
itself in a responsible manner .” 

Sales Employment 

Although a great deal of controversy 
revolved around 01: r “irresponsible” ap- 
proaches to the management of these two 
consumer goods firms, w r e did — however — 
obtain agreements that thawed out person- 
nel prac tices which led to the present pol- 
icy of employing Negro sales and clerical 
workers at local department stores and 
super-market chains. 

This w'as the back-ground that led tor 
the conference with the vice-president of 



the telephone company. At the meeting 1 
recall that I found myself intently observing 
the company executive while representa- 
tives c f our St. Louis-developed Job Op- 
portunities Council outlined various aspects 
of the Negro job problem. On the surface 
lie was courteous enough, but I instinctively 
felt that he was not actually listening to 
what was being said by our committee. 
Perhaps a luncheon engagement or a re- 
cent golf score were crowding us out for 
his attention. 

In an effort to fasten his attention on 
the discussion, I impolitely interrupted a 
member of our committee and pointed out 
that w'e were not ‘"getting through” to the 
executive. Perhaps the reason, we stated, 
is that we are approaching this issue in a 
frame of business morality and social respon- 
sibility that really does not exist and this 
may he unfair to our host. Within the con- 
text of business priorities evidently there 
** ain't no such thing ” as morality and social 
responsibility. 

Jobs aired Profit Motive 

I think the statement shocked him to 
the point of actually listening to what W'e 
had to say. At least he looked directly at 
us for the first time during the morning. I 
continued by suggesting that wo approach 
the question of up-graded Negro employ- 
ment from a different vantage point, and 
one that had some real practical “gut” mean- 
ing not only -for Southwestern Hell but the 
entire business community in the down- 
.town area. Let us discuss it, we said, in 
terms’ of the Almighty profit motive, the 
continuing flight of local capital and invest- 
ment, and over-riding economic self-interest 
— both ours as Negro community represent- 
atives and yours as a business leader. 

From this point we talked of the high 
level of consumer goods investment in down- 
town St. Louis and the great potential of 
the Negro consumer. We emphasized the 
fact that the economic character of the city 
w'as changing before the very eyes of the 
business community. This was due pri- 
marily to the rapid change in population 
from middle-income white to low income 



Negro, and this change in population car- 
ried an exorbitant price tag for the business 
community in the form of reduced pur- 
chasing power and reduced sales volume 
at the sensitive point of highest investment. 
We stated that the trend of low income 
Negro concentration in the central city will 
continue, and neither the telephone com- 
pany nor any one else can pass a law that 
will restrict the free movement of people 
from rural to urban areas or lrom the city 
to the suburbs. 

Two Approaches to Problem 

The business community ot St. Louis, 
we pointed out* has two hard and expen- 
sive chioees in approaching this problem. 
It cap either do nothing — as it is presently 
doing — and absorb the continuing eco- 
nomic punishment and social dislocation 
through increased taxes for public welfare, 
new' strains upon our diminishing municipal 
services, reduced economic activity and 
grievous losses in attracting new investment 
and industry. Or on the other hand the 
business community, under the leadership 
of your company, can he far-sighted and 
make a substantial investment in the chang- 
ing economic patterns of St. Louis by 
tackling this problem of reduced purchas- 
ing power at its roots. This means that a 
elcar-eut decision must he made by the 
business community to provide adequate 
employment and upgrade the earning ca- 
pacity of the increasing pool of low income 
Negro and white* citizens. This will not 
only serve the self-interest of the Negro 
community, but it is good, sound, profit- 
making business. 

The Vice-president pointed out that this 
made some general sense, but wo must take 
into consideration that the telephone com- 
pany was competing with other major busi- 
ness establishments for the “cream of the 
St. Louis work force.” Southwestern Roll 
could not take the lead in this matter, lie 
said. 

1 think it was Margaret Bush Wilson, 
a member of the committee and chairman 
of the NAACP Jobs Council who pointed 
out to the vice-president that competition 



was a strange word to be used by a public 
monopoly, and the mere fact that your 
company is a public monopoly is an added 
reason why it should take the aggressive' 
lead in pursuing a program of fair and 
adequate employment for all citizens of 
the community. 

Meets Edwin M* Clark 

It W’as the discussion of the morn- 
.ing that brought about the telephone call 
from the Southwestern Hell vice-president 
that afternoon. He stated that he had been 
quite impressed with the morning's discus- 
sion and he had reported it to Mr. Kdwin 
M. Clark, the president of the company. Hr 
inquired whether I knew or had met Mr. 
Clark. I informed him that I onlv knew 
Mr. Clark by reputation. He st.it. d that Mr. 
Clark was interest', d in so;n< further ex- 
ploration of the question along the hues 
we had discussed that morning and he Was 
calling to see whether it would ho pc.sdblo 
for me to meet with Mr. Clark in his oihee 
the next afternoon. I agreed and he sug- 
gested that 1 come to his niliiev and we 
would go up together to Mr. Clark's office. 

At the time the phrase “local power 
structure” was not as mar-used as it ls 
today, but in my own mind I considered 
Mr. Clark, along with David Calhoun of 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company and 
J. Wesley McAfee of the Union Electric 
Company as the three most inihuntial eco- 
nomic decision-makers in the St. Louis area. 
By reputation I knew Mr. Cl.uk was a 
southerner with a collection of static notions 
about Negroes, he W'as a top executive of 
influence in the entire Hell system. ai:J he 
was a dominant part of the “progressive” 
sector of the business community seeking 
to revitalize the economy of the area. 

We entered his office on the top floor. 
After we had finished with the usn.d ameni- 
ties of hand-shaking, cigar offering and 
weather-talking, Mr. Clark observed in a 
deep southern drawl: "Mr. Calloway. ijmi 
colored people gave us business men an 
awful heating in the charter fight” 




The City Charter Controversy 

With my mind concentrated on prob- 
lems of employment, this estimate of a 
recent, hard-fought local political issue un- 
balanced me momentarily. He was referring 
to the proposed revision of the municipal 
charter or constitution. The proposed revi- 
sions contained no civil rights guarantee, 
failed to reconsider the permissive structure 
of racial discrimination in civil service em- 
ployment and tended to concentrate legis- 
lative power in the municipality among the 
top decision-making elements of the city. 
With the failure of the Board of Frec-hold- 
ers to make any compromise in these sev- 
eral areas, the St. Louis NAACP had actively 

• opposed the new proposed charter by cre- 
ating Citizen Assemblies along ward and 
precinct lines throughout the Negro com- 
munity. The charter proposal had been de- 
feated several months before. 

After recovering from the bluntness of 
the assertion, we pointed out to him that 

• it was not necessarily the Negro community 

• that defeated the proposed charter, but 
i rather the business community defeated it- 
self by its failure to understand the arts 
and practices of give-and-take in political 
matters. With the total backing of the daily 
and Negro press, radio, television and count- 
less “do-gooder” organizations, you tended 
to over-estimate your support and assumed 
a non-compromise, winner-take-all attitude 
on the issue. You left many of us with no 
meaningful alternatives, and wc had noth- 
ing to lose by fighting. This was poor poli- 
tics and poor judgment on your part in 
dealing with a sensitive public issue. 

“But the proposed charier/* he insisted, 
“was good for the whole community. We 
‘have been in need of municipal reform and 
greater fiscal responsibility for some time, 

• and this offered us an opportunity to put 
St. Louis in order. The colored community 
would gain by this as well as every other 
citizen.” 

Social Defects of Charter 

“The problem in this instance,” we re- 
plied, “is that you were agreeing at the top 
of the heap and making an arbitrary de- 
termination of what is good for someone 
else. This is a patronizing attitude that is 
destructive on efforts to communicate. Aside 



•irom our opposition to what we considered 
some real defects in the charter, we also 
pointed out to many of our people that the 
charter proposal was not so much a new 
constitution for the city as it was a ‘treaty 
of surrender* to the Chase banking interests 
of New York who were demanding this as 
a condition in making extensive investments 
in the St. Louis area. 

Furthermore, we pointed out. the Negro 
community was not against municipal re- 
form and we all were prepared to vote for 
the charter. But when you decided to go 
beyond reform and completely freeze the 
political apparatus with the “7-7-1 plan** 
for the Board of Aldermen, you struck at 
the heart of Negro community aspirations. 
By the very nature of many of our problems 
the Negro community has a major social 
investment in a fluid political apparatus. 
This is our major wedge in our struggle for 
survival. Your Negro middle-class supporters 
should have told you that. 

Future off Telephone 
Operators 

We got around to the question of Negro 
employment and essentially I repeated the 
several statements made to the vieo-presi- 
ident on the previous day. I suggested that 
he and Southwestern Bell could make an 
outstanding contribution to the well-being 
of the whole city by up-grading Negro em- 
ployees from custodial positions and open- 
ing the gates for new employment oppor- 
tunities among Negroes. 

He replied by stating: “Mr. Calloway, 
I think you and the colored people of St. 
Louis are barking up the wrong tree. You 
talk of hiring colored telephone operators, 
but I will let you in on a secret. I would 
not be agitating for telephone operator jobs 
because technological change is going to 
completely eliminate the manual telephone 
operator. 

“I could take you down on any floor 
of this building.” he continued, “wc would 
go in together and I will ask ‘how many 
people here would like to transfer to the 
traffic department. I am willing to bet that 
I will not get a single ofTcr. Simply because 
the job of the telephone operator is a lower 
graded one and it is on its way out.” 

I pointed out that I agreed with him 
completely that technological change is 



having tremendous impact on the job front. 
That in terms of the future, I would prefer 
seeing Negroes widely distributed in plant 
crafts and other higher paying areas of the 
telephone company. But as president of 
the local NAACP, I have several psycho- 
logical factors to contend with. In the mind 
of the average Negro citizen, the telephone 
operator is a prestige white collar job. The 
wide-spread rejection of Negroes as tele- 
phone operators represents to the Negro 
by and large the sum and substance of 
racial discrimination by the telephone com- 
pany. His emotional reaction to this rejec- 
tion is what we must deal with in organiz- 
ing him for the more important economic 
and job struggles. And for the time being 
we must continue to arouse him on the 
simple issue of telephone operators. 

Divisions in Business 
Community 

The discussion shifted to problems of 
the business community and the deep divi- 
sions among St. Louis businessmen that 
weighed against cohesive opinion in this 
and other community matters. He indicated 
his .great respect for the “dynamic business 
leadership’* of the rapidly growing Texas 
cities such as Dallas, Houston and Fort 
Worth. “In Texas” he said, “the business 
community has been successful in getting 
a ‘right to work* law. We need the same 
thing in Missouri.” 

I felt that he was “pulling my leg” 
knowing that I was an active trade unionist 
also. However, I pointed out that here is 
another substantial example of failure to 
realize the deep underlying nature of our 
problems in St. Louis. Unlike Texas, we 
pointed out, the trade union movement is 
strong here and you will bring solid, de- 
termined opposition with such a proposal. 
Furthermore, the problem here in our own 
urban environment is to build bridges of 
communication and understanding among 
the major groupings in our community. This 
is one of the reasons why the proposed 
charter failed, we pointed out. As things 
now stand the business community is seek- 
ing the blood of the trade union community, 
the trade union community is extremely 
suspicious of the business community, and 
the Negro community does not really trust 
the two of you^ These gaps in re^il com- 



munication is what is destroying the St. 
Louis community. 

Communication Bridges 

He agreed that something must be done 
to improve the level cf communications 
among these various groupings. He stated 
that he was leaving the city for several 
days, but upon his return he would discuss 
this problem of communication bridges with 
some of his business associates to see what 
could be done. He promised to contact me 
if anything developed. 

I never heard from him on this matter, 
but several months later wc ran into each 
other at a luncheon dealing with a report 
on metropolitan government for St. Louis 
and St. Louis county. He proudly pointed 
out that he had taken some steps on the 
matter of improved communication. Through 
his efforts, he said, he had gotten two 
Negroes appointed to the Citizens Commit- 
tee on Metropolitan Government — one was 
a well-known Negro doctor living in St. 
Louis county and the other was the editor^ 
of a local Negro newspaper. 

Even today, and although he is retired 
from Southwestern Bell, I still wonder 
whether we were really “getting through” 
to each other on that afternoon in his top 
floor office on Pine Street. 
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ECONOMIC AND RACIAL LANDSCAPE, ST. LOUIS WARDS 



Based on the Reapportionment of St. Louis Wards By the Board Of Aldermen, November 15, 1971 
And Approved By The United States District Court, March 6, 1972 






Wards Predominantly White, Middle Income 
Wards Predominantly White, Low Income 
Wards Predominantly Black 
Wards With A Substantial Racial Mix 





Total 


Black 


% Black 


Total Population, St. Louis, (1970) 


622, 234 


254,191 


40. 


9% 


Voting Age Population (1970) 


444,482 


159,406 


35. 


9% 


Registered Voters (8/29/72) 


262,245 


94,000 


37. 


0% 



Source: St. Louis Board Of Election Commissioners 
U. S. Census Bureau 





THE CHANGING POLITICAL TERRAIN OF NORTH ST. LOUIS SINCE 1950 



In 1950 the 15 ward area of North St. Louis was almost completely dominated by a hardy group of Irish politicians. 
With the exception of the 19th ward all Democratic committee posts were held by whites, and most of these were Irish. 
A break-down of the ward leadership in 1950 in these north and west end wards are as follows: 



Ward 


Dem. Committeeman 


Political Office 


1st 


Edward Roche . 


Dep. Clerk} Circuit Ct. 


2nd 


John L. Lawler 


Steamfitters Union 


3rd 


Joseph (Juggy) Hayden 


License Collector 


4th 


John (Jack) Dwyer 


City Treasurer 
Chm, Democratic Party 


5th 


James Deneeffe 


Magistrate 


6th 


Michael Kinney 


State Senator 


18th 


Chas. (Turtles) Reardon 





Ward 


Dem. Committeeman 


Political Office 


19th 


Jordan Chambers 


Constable 


20th 


Pat Lavin 


Clerk, Crim. Corrections 


21st 


William Clark 


Later Leo Morrell 


22nd 


Matt O'Neill 


Constable, Bus. Agent 


25th 


Morris Shenker 


Lawyer 


26th 


Martin Tozer 




27th 


Roy Farrar 




28 th 


William Hilsman 


State Senator 



In 1950 the dominant leaders in this Irish -dominated, faction -ridden 15 ward sector of St. Louis politics were: 

Sheriff Tom Callanan (20th Ward) leader of the so-called "Callanan-Shenker faction", John J. Dwyer, City Treasurer, Chairman 
of the Democratic City Central Committee, closely identified with downtown business interest, chief patronage dispenser 
and a strong backer of Mayor Raymond Tucker. Senator Michael Kinney, also closely identified with downtown business 
interests, and Jordan (Pops) Chambers, the lone black Democratic Committeeman and closely identified with the Callanan group. 

In 1950 black citizens constituted 17 per cent of the city’s population with over 90 percent of this population located 
in about six of the above wards. Among these 15 wards - which today all are predominantly or substantially black - only four 
of these wards had black population majorities in 1950. Jack Dwyers 4th Ward was approximately 80 percent black; Mike 
Kinney's 6th Ward was 80 percent black; Turtles Reardon's 18th Ward was 95 percent black as well as Jordan Chamber’s 19th ward. 

At the time the 5th ward, 20th ward and 26th wards had black population ranges between 35 and 45 percent. 

"Such wards as the 125, 2nd, 27th and 28th had less than 1 percent black population. The 3rd and 25th wards were 4 percent 
black; the 22nd ward was 2 percent black, and the 21st ward was 8 percent black. 

This beginning of the westward movement of black population was encouraged by the 1948 Supreme Court’s decision 
declaring restrictive covenants illegal. 
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The first break among the Irish political dominants came in 1952 in the 18th ward. Fred Weathers, a political protege 
of Jordan Chambers, defeated Charles (Turtles) Reardon for Democratic Committeeman in a bitter and hard campaign. 
Weathers became the second black Democratic Committeeman in St. Louis politics. The 18th ward was also a strong- 
hold of black middle class Republican sentiment, and the alderman - Atty. Sidney Redmond - was a leading black 
Republican. He was later defeated by black Democrat Way man F. Smith, Jr. 

By 1958 the City had four black Democratic aldermen. They were T.H. Mayberry of Jack Dwyer’s 4th Ward; Archie 
Blaine of Kinney's 6th Ward; Dewitte Lawson of the 19th ward and Wayman Smith of the 18th ward. There were also three 
state representatives: Leroy Tyus of the Chambers organization; John Green of the Dwyer organization and James P. Troupe, 
an opponent of Chambers operating in the 5th ward. 

The first break between the two Negro political leaders (Chambers and Weathers) came and continued in the campaigns of 
Mayor Raymond R. Tucker. Weathers strongly supported Tucker, along with Jack Dwyer of the 4th Ward while Chambers 
backed the Steamfitter-Callanan supported candidates. 

In 1955 the records of the Board of Election Commissioners indicate that there were a total of 354,239 registered voters in 
the city of which 59,926 or 17.3% were Negro (At the time the names of black voters on the precinct sheets were identified 
with the letter (c) after the name. ) 



A run-down of the wards with substantial black registered voters in 1955: 



Ward 


Total 

Registered 


Black 

Registered 


Black % 
Of Total 


Committeeman 


19th 


12,113 


11,656 


96.2% 


Jordan Chambers 


18 th 


12,626 


12,061 


95.5% 


Fred Weathers 


6th 


8,992 


7,174 


79.5% 


Mike Kinney 


4th 


12,293 


9,658 


78.6% 


Jack Dwyer 


5th 


9,520 


• 4,212 


44.2% 


James Deneeffe 


26th 


10,409 


4,357 


41.9% 


Martin Tozer 


20th 


11,239 


4,194 


37.3% 


James Lavin 


16th (old) 


10,689 


1,711 


16 . 0% 


Joseph Collins 


7th 


9,238 


1,276 


13.8% 


James Webbe 


21st 


11,579 


916 


7.9% 


Leo Morrell 


3rd 


10,577 


880 


8.3% 


Joseph Hayden 


Most of the remaining wards in the city had 


less than 1 percent black voters. 
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By 1956-57 the winds of change began to stir in the St. Louis black community against the white Irish domination of 
north St. Louis politics and the limited role of black involvement around the dominant political personality of Jordan Chambers. 
The Supreme Court decision of 1954, the emergence of Martin Luther King in the Montgomery Bus Boycott, die continuing 
resistance of the St. Louis Board of Alderman to adopt a public accomodations law to combat the suffocating racial 
discrimination in places of public accomodations and the continuing failure of the Civil Service Commission to change 
its policy on municipal employment all combined to create a changing political mood in the St. Louis black community. 

In 1956 a Board of. Freeholders was elected to produce a new city charter (constitution) for presentation to the voters 
for approval. 

During 1957 a series of hearings were held. The St. Louis NAACP was actively involved in many of these hearings. The 
prime concerns of the organization revolved around the matter of civil rights provisions in the Charter, changes in the 
procedures of the Civil Service Commission in the matter of municipal employment and the structure of the Board of 
Aldermen. Two Negroes had been elected to the Board of Freeholders - David Grant and C.B. Broussard .- The Freeholders 
refused to seriously consider the two civil rights issues, and the third - the structure of the Board of Alderman - 
(the 8-8-1 plan) was wholly .unacceptable to the NAACP and its supporters. 

Nonetheless, the leadership of the black community in 1957 was strongly divided on support of the new proposed Charter. 
Most of the leadership (Howard Woods, Joseph Clark, the Negro newspapers, and a host of other leaders strongly supported 
the Charter, while the NAACP, the two black political leaders and a number of other lesser known persons opposed it. 

Consequently, the summer of 1957 was perhaps one of the most invigorating summers politically in the city of St. Louis. 
The summer produced many political scars in the St. Louis black community that have not healed to this date. It was 
also the summer that witnessed the first major political confrontation between the black community of St. Louis and 
the white business community. 

To oppose the Charter the NAACP created NAACP Citizens Assemblies in each of the wards with a substantial black 
population, and such Assemblies were pattern after ward political organizations with precinct supervisors. 

(7- f in the Fourth Ward Jack Dwyer supported the Charter and a concentrated effort was made here to defeat the Charter. 

The Charter lost - 107,000 votes against, .70,000 votes for. 

The political experience of 1957 served as a great stimulus to the new black political mood, and in several cases the 
Citizen Assemblies were held intact by the leaders involved in the Charter fight. 




In 1959 a wave of political unity in the black community took place in the election of the rev. John J. Hicks to the 
Board of Education, the first Negro so elected. Also in 1959 young William Clay, chairman of the St. Louis NAACP 
Youth Council, challenged Alderman William Brady of the 26th ward and became the 5th black alderman in the city. 

Also in 1959 Lawrence Woodson in the 20th Ward defeated Edgar Feely for alderman to become the 6th black alderman. 

In 1960 T. D. McNeal of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters had a solidified black community behind him in his 
state senatorial campaign against veteran Steamfitter backed Edward (Jelly-roll) Hogan, and became the first Negro 
elected to the Missouri senate. 

Also in 1960 Norman Seay of Clay's 26th Ward organization defeated Martin Tozer for committeeman of the 26th 
ward. Leroy Tyus achieved the same feat in the 20th ward by defeating James Lavin for Democratic committeeman of- 
the ward. 

In 1961 a strong community campaign was waged for James Hurt for School board. He became the second Negro 
elected to the Board of Education. 

In 1962 Fred Weathers, committeeman of the 18th ward, made a strong bid for a county city-wide elective office. He ran 
against James P. Lavin for Clerk of the Court of Criminal Corrections. He lost by less than 2, 000 votes. 

Also in 1962 Deveme Calloway in a spirited campaign became the first black woman elected to the Missouri Legislature. 

In 1962 Jordan Chambers, who had dominated St. Louis black politics for more than 30 years with a tight monolithic 
organization, died. 

1962 is also the year that brought to a close the high degree of political unity within the black community that began 
some five years before in the charter fight of 1957. That five year period was perhaps one of the most politically 
invigorating in the St. Louis black community. 

After five years of political thrust and independence in the black community of north St. Louis in 1963 we enter a 
period of aggressive "outside" manipulation of politics in the black community. 

In 1964 the black community was split down the middle in the Hearnes-Bush governor’s race. 

In the 26th ward, Alderman William Clay dumped Norman Seay as committeeman to run for the office himself. 
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Storngly supported by the Steamfitters Union a large number of new black political spokesman supported 
Warren Hearnes. Another camp of black political leaders supported Bush. Bush won in the black community by 
65 percent of the vote. 

However, in 1964 James P. Troupe defeated James Deneeffe of the 5th ward to become the 5th black Democratic Committeeman. 

Also in 1964 Benjamin Goins, a comparative new-comer in St. Louis black politics defeated Leo Morrell of the 21st ward to 
become the 6th black Democratic Committeeman. 

In 1965 Mayor Raymond R. Tucker is defeated by A. J. Cervantes. The same black group that supported Hearnes 
in 1964 supported Cervantes in 1965. • 

In 1966 Jack Dwyer, committeeman of the 4th ward dies. He was also the powerful chairman of the Democratic 
Central Committee. His death created a deeper vacuum in St. Louis politics and especially in north St. Louis. 

In 1966 as a result of re-apportionment of the state legislative districts the number of black legislators in 
the lower house had increased to nine. 

In 1967 the Supreme Court orders the legislature to re-apportion Missouri’s Congressional districts. The task 
is begun, and Negro political leaders in St. Louis create a committee on fair reapportionment. A re- apportionment 
plan is developed and introduced in the legislature by the 13 black legislators headed by Rep. James P. Troupe. 

The plan meets with the combined opposition of white Democratic legislators in St. Louis and St. Louis county. 

However, the 13 blacks in theHouse form a coalition with the 57 Republicans and several boot-heel rural Democrats 
(who have problems of their own. The result of this coalition is the creation of a new 1st Congressional District 
compatible with black interests in north St. Louis. 

In 1968 William Clay becomes the first Negro Congressman from Missouri. 



Also in 1968 Ray Howard defeats ancient Mike Kinney for the State Senate to become the second black state senator. 

Frank Payne of the 4th ward is elected committeeman to succeed Jack Dwyer to become the 8th black Democratic 
committeeman. • •• 
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In 1968 Benjamin Goins appointed by Gov. Hearnes to the post of City License Collector to fill the unexpired 
term of Joseph Hayden. 

In 1970 Goins elected overwhelming as License Collector with strong support from white South St. Louis 
Congressman Clay re-elected without opposition in the Democratic primary. 



In 1972 Melvin Harlston is elected Committeeman of the 3rd ward to become the 9th black Democratic 
Committeeman. State Senator Raymond Howard is elected committeeman i of * e 

to become the 10th Democratic Committeeman and Robert Stevenson is elected Committeeman of the re 
apportioned 6th ^rd to become the 11th black Democratic Committeeman currently operating m St. Louis 

Politics. 

' At the end of 1972 former State Senator T. D. McNeal was appointed President of the St. Louis Board of 
Poiice Commissioners by Republican Governor Kit Bond . 



OF TIME AND SOUND 
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By ERNEST CALLOWAY 
Contributing Editor 

There is such a thing as con- 
ditioned urban minority reflexes. Of 
course we would observe that the 
root concept of human minority, in a 
racial or ethnic sense, is built-in 
conditioning by social and economic 
circumstances that tend to serve an 
advantageous purpose for the self- 
proclaimed majority group. 

BUT THE URBAN conditioning in 
point is the development of a minor- 
ity group mentality that tends to 
view itself within a limited paroch- 
ial frame of social disability and low 
expectation. This seems to be less 
demanding than a self-view from 
:he vantage point of accumulative 
strength and a growing awareness 
of the positive beneficial role it can 
assume in a changing urban en- 
vironment. It is the old game of 
Pavlov’s dogs in a mass community 
sense. 

There is no sector of our com- 
munity where this unique con- 
ditioning is more evident than in the 
rambling, free-wheeling politics of 
the St. Louis black ghetto. It ap- 
pears that this conditioned minority 
reflex is just as damaging whether 
the black community constitutes a 
real minority, an approaching 
majority or an absolute majority of 
the city’s population. The only dif- 
ference is that the quantity and 
quality of internal political tension 
seems to heighten as we pass 
through each of the population 
thresholds. 

CONSEQUENTLY, the gut 
political problem facing the St. 
Louis black community and its cur- 
rent political leadership is one of 
breaking out of the confines of its 
self-defeating ingrained minority 



mentality and embracing tne more 
socially challenging politics of ex- 
panding majority-hood. Majority- 
hood politics suggests the politics of 
urban maturity, enlightened self- 
interest, a total view of the city and 
its complex problems, a rejection of 
the old systems ‘of political co- 
lonialism, and a creative political 
purpose. In short this demands a 
new urban ideology in the area of 
central city politics. 

In the ethnic-oriented history of 
American big city politics, the pri- 
mary political responsibility is 
slowly passing to the black com- 
munity by sheer force of population. 
How this new potential respon- 
sibility is faced by the black com- 
munity will greatly determine the 
upward or downward course of the 
total city, not to mention the future 
well-being of the black community. 

CURRENTLY the black com- 
munity of St. Louis is faced with four 
primary problems in breaking the 
chains of its political minority men- 
tality as it approaches the threshold 
of a population majority (the city 
likely will become 52 per cent black 
by 1976.) 

In recent months the St. Louis 
community has been fed a steady 
diet by the press of an intense power 
struggle between Congressman 
William L. Clay and License Col- 
lector Benjamin L. Goins. Of course 
much of this is true, but it is not 
unique in St. Louis politics for polit- 
ical personalities to publicly or 
privately differ. But what is unique 
is that much of this Clay-Goins 
“struggle” is part of the broader 
problem of a community approach- 
ing a population majority, but 
weighted down by the factors of .a 



minority mentality. 

OF THE FOUR problem areas 
facing the St. Louis black com- 
munity two are problems of political 
arithmetic and two are problems of 
political reach and attitude. They 
would include (1) the level of voter 
registration, (2) the level of voting 
frequency, (3) a new enlightened 
self-interest view of politics, and (4) 
a new public issue orientation, or an 
awareness that every public issue 
today affecting the city as a whole 
has its impact.(negative or positive) 
upon the well-being of the black 
community. 

The political arithmetic of black 
voter registration is a clear indict- 
ment of black community leader- 
ship and the political and social in- 
dolence that has enveloped the black 
community. With a black voting age 
population currently in excess of 
165,000 less than 55 per cent are 
registered to vote. A great deal of 
this is due to expanding black indif- 
ference to the oft-repeated promises 
of change that could come through 
politics. 

THE SECOND political arith- 
metic problem of black voting fre- 
quency is closely related to the same 
indifference. In primary elections in 
St. Louis the participation rate of 
black voters has averaged about 30 
per cent as compared with approxi- 
mately 40 per cent in the middle 
income white sectors of the com- 
munity. 

This- glaring difference in voting 
frequency was reflected in bold 
relief in the last election for Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen. With 
two prominent white candidates and 
one prominent, well-qualified black 
candidate contesting for the post 
.only 28 per cent of the registered 



voters in the eight predominantly 
black wards aroused themselves to 
.the point of going to the polls. And in 
this instance every black political 
leader strongly supported Joseph 
Clark, the black candidate. 

DEVELOPING a new enlightened 
self-interest view of politics is going 
to be a major psychological hurdle 
for black political leadership, but 
politics is a self-interest enterprise. 
Black political effort can no longer 
be geared primarily to representing 
various and sundry interests other 
than those which find substantial 
support within the black com- 
munity. The old political co- 
lonialism which played a major part 
in the use of black citizens as vote 
“fodder” in the urban centers must 
give way to a new system of honest 
black-white coalition based upon the 
equality of equals. 

Perhaps the greatest intellectual 
exercise demanded of the new 
politics of majoritynood is one in 
which the black community must 
view all public issues affecting the 
city as a whole as issues affecting 
the well-being of the black com- 
munity. Too long the black com- 
munity has been geared to a limited 
number of civil rights and welfare 
issues, * and for the most part, 
ignored the other issues. 

1 AS AN APPROACHING majority 
of the population every single issue 
affecting the city has its impact 
upon the black community. Conse- 
quently, the location of the proposed 
new St. Louis airport, the proposed 
Convention Center and other issues 
|are as closely tied to black weii- 
being (and also white well-being » as 
.many of the so-called civil rights 
issues. To grasp these new “univer- 
sal” issues in flight is perhaps the 
greatest challenge to the new poli- 
tics of black majorityhood : 




SUMMARY 01 POPULATION. 


m SR REGISTRATION. 


DEMOCf TIC WARD LEADER HIP 


AND ALDERMEN IN ST LOUIS WARDS - 1974 


* 


Population 


; .egistration 


Deraoc ‘atic 


Democratic 




Ward 


(1970) 


(Feb. 1973) 


Committeeman 


Commi tteewoman 


Alderman 


1 st 


22,864 


8,049 


Raymond Howard * 


June Dabney* 


Jo Ann Wayne * 


2 nd 


22,690 


5,919 


James Barnes • 


Elizabeth Lawler 


Cornelius Carroll 


3 rd 


22,666 


7,152 


Melvin Harlston * 


Geneva Rhone * 


Delores Glover * 


4 th 


22,701 


8,220 


“Franklin Payne * 


Vetrice Pillars * 


Daisy McFowland * 


5 th 


22,281 


4,352 


James P. Troupe * 


Nancy B Ford * 


Ernestine Hinton * 


6 th 


22,633 


7,866 


Robert Stevenson * 


Susan Harrington 


Lee Weber (Rep) 


7 th 


21,817 


5,145 


Paul Simon 


Mae Francis 


Ray Leisure 


8 th 


21,920 


6,858 


Nicholas Sestric 


Helen Taylor 


Joseph Martino 


9 th 


21,634 


7,269 


Mar tie Aboussie 


Ann Fuerst 


Lawrence Fuerst 


10 th 


21,758 


8,278 


Adolph Buckowitz 


Dorothy Bock 


James Geisler 


11 th 


21,598 


9,108 


Tom Villa 


Marian Dwyer 


Albert Villa 


12 th 


21,651 


12,932 


James Murphy 


Alice Habutzel 


• James Komorek 


13 th 


22,715 


12,458 


Joseph Beckerle 


Ellen Cunningham 


Albert Holst (Rep) 


l4th 


21,998 


11,952 


Harry Snelling 


Virginia Patton 


Richard Gephardt 


15 th 


21,788 


9,726 


Gordon Schweitzer 


• Dolores Votaw 


Geraldine Osborne 


l 6 th 


21,709 


12,921 


William R. O'Toole 


Ellen Alberti 


Leonard Burst (Rep) 


17 th 


22,907 


7,987 


Joseph Roddy 


Marie Fanger 


Frank Boland 


l 8 th 


21,767 


8,137 


Fred Weathers (Treas)* 


Willie Ann Barbee* 


Samuel Kennedy * 


19 th 


22,862 


7,151 


J.B. Banks * 


Edith Cooper * 


Richard Singleton * 


20 th 


22,758 


10,491 


Leroy fyus * 


Geneva Wright * 


Lawrence Woodson * 


21 st 


22,158 


10,882 


Benjamin Goins * 


Jacqueline Butler • 


Eugene Bradley • 


2 2 nd 


22,185 


7,087 . 


John Conley * 


Izora Isaiah * 


Lerel Stewart * 


23 rd 


22,332 


12,905 


Francis Slay 


Sharon Carpenter 


Nellene Joyce 


24th 


21,676 


10,420 


Paul Berra (Chm) 


Ina Shaffrey(Secy) 


Alfred Giuffrida 


25 th 


22,203 


8,054 


David Pentland 


Helen Shelton * 


Mary Stolar 


26 th 


22,344 


8,884 


William L. ClayJfr 


Ida Harris (VP)^ 


C.B. Broussard-^ 


27 th 


22,347 


11,261 


Thomas Pitlyk 


Mary Lee Knopf 


Milton Sveiianics 


28 th 


22,194 


8,535 


John Storey 


Venetta Barbaglia 


John Roach 



Joseph Badarraco,Pres« 
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BLACKS ELECTED .0 PUBLIC AND POLITICAL OF] CS IN ST LOUIS,, MO & 1974 



John Bass 
City Comptroller 

UNITED STATES C0NGR£$S(1 of 2) 


William L. Clay 




1st Cong. District 


COUNTY OFFICES (1 of 12) 


Benjamin L. Goins 




License Collector 




MISSOURI STATE SEN ATE ( 2 of 5) 


Sen. Frank Payne - 


Ath Dist 


Sen. Raymond Howard 


-5th Diet 


MISSOURI HOUSE (9 of 22) 


Raymond Quarles 


63rd Dist 


Russell Goward 


65th " 


Johnnie Aiker.s 


66th •» 


James Carrington 


6?th " 


Fred Williams 


68th '» 


Nathaniel Rivers 


69th " 


J.B. Banks 


80th " 


DeVerne Calloway 


8lst " 


Harold Martin 


82nd « 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN (10 of 29) 


Jo Ann Wayne 


1st Ward 


Delores Glover 


3rd Ward 


Daisy McFowland 


*fth Ward 


Ernestine Hinton 


5th Ward 


Samuel Kennedy 


18th Ward 


Richard Singlrton 


19th Ward 


Lawrence Woodson 


20th Ward 


Eugene Bradley 


21st Ward 


C.B. Broussard 


26th Ward 


Lerel Stewart 


22nd Ward 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DIST 


( 1 of 2) 



BOARD OF EDUCATION (4 o 12) 

Adella Smiley 

Rev. James .Cummings 

Kathryn Nelson 

Rev Joseph W NichQlson 
.% 

CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 
Judge Theodore McMillan 
CIRCUIT COURT 9 1 of 22) 
Judge Daniel Tillman 
MAGISTRATE COURT (3 of 8) 

Judge John Harvey 
Judge Frank Bledsoe 

CONSTABLES (2 of 8) 



Fred Weathers 
Leroy Tyus 



DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEEMEN (11 of 28) 


Raymond Howard 


1st Ward 


Melvin Harlston 


3rd Ward 


Franklin Payne 


Ath Ward 


James Troupe 


5th Ward 


Robt Stevenson 


6th Ward 


Fred Weathers 


18th Ward 


J.B. Banks 


19th Ward 


Leroy Tyus 


20th 'Ward 


Benjamin Goins 


21st Ward 


John Conley 


22nd Ward 


William Clay 


26th Ward 



MAJOR APPOINTED POSITIONS 
Col. T.D McNeal 

President, Bd of Police Commissi one 

Joseph W. B. Clark 
'Director of Public Safety 

Edward Tripp 
Director of Welfare 

R.C. French 
City Marshal 

Gwen Giles 

Commissioner of Human Relations 
Irving Clay 

Commissioner of Recreation 
Arthur Kennedy 

Director of Model Cities Agency 
Harold Antoine 

Gen. Mgr, Human Develop. Corp 

Harold Fullwood . 

Police Court Judge 

David Essex 

Civil Service Commission 

Nathaniel E. Shipp 

Board of Election Commissioners 

Calvin P. Johnson 
Counsel to Gov. Bond 
On Urban Affairs 
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GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE — CITY OF ST. LOUIS 



!board| of estimate^ and apportionment 



BOARD OF 
ALOERMEN 




Black Appointments Within The Primary Municipal Structure 
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Distribution Of St Louis School Tax Vote On Proposed 66 Cents Increase 

November 5, l°7li 



t 

f 


■■ 


“i 


stored 1 




VOTES CAST 




[“Total] 


Total 


IHSffiEI 


t Voting 
On Schoo 
Tax 


’-’ard Sectors 






Voters 

(p/e./7h) 


Vote 

"For 


TOf 

Total 


’ Vote I 
A pains t 


^ Of 
Total 


Tax 

Vote 


Voters 

Voting 


I 


Wards Predominantly 
Kiddle income, ^Tiite 


7 


"1 


7b, 926 


i6,79P 


36.05? 


30,390 


6h,0% 


1*7,188 


51,71*9 


62.8* 


92.0% 


Wards Predominantly 
Low Income, White 


6 




36,561 


P,182 


1*6.03 


9,831 


Sh.C% 


18,013 


23,1*01 


1*9. 2% 


78.05? 


Wards Predominantly 
Black 


10 




66,268 


18,661* 


77.05? 


5,636 


23.05? 


2l,,300 


3U,6?9 


52.1,5? 


71.05? 


Wards Substantially 
Nixed tt acially 


5 




33,509 


9,b7b 


55.03 


7,h7U 


1*5.0* 


16 , 9 U 8 

1 

i 


20,61*1* 


51.53 


A). 


Totals 


2 n 


210,317 


53,018 


1*9.23 


51**1*31 


50.8* 


1 

107 ,1*1*9 


WSB 1 


61.85? . 


82.05? 



BP-FAKDCWN OF SCHOOL TAX VOTE BY "ADDS 



W a rds Predominantly 






’Wards Predominantly 




Fiddle Income, White 






Black 
















Total 










Ward 


For 


Against 


Total 


Pegis. 


Ward 


For 


Against 


Total 


12th 


2 9 6h7 


5,3 P 8 


8,035 


11,81*1 


1st 


1,716 


756 


2,972 


13th 


2,1,17 


U,711 


7,128 


10,951 


3rd 


1,1*12 


576 


1,928 


lhth 


2,166 


lt,20li 


6,370 


10,3 66 . 


l,th 


2,022 


1*75 


2,1*97 


15th 


2,112 


2,591 


U,703 


7,9b7 


5th 


1,050 


162 


1,212 


16 th 


2,626 


?,350 


7,976 


12,113 


18 th 


1,8-31 


1*05 


2,236 


23rd 


2,767 


1*,P90 


7,657 


11,712 


19th 


l, n 73 


31*8 


2,221 


, 2h th 


1,963 


3,256 


5,219 


9,01*3 


20th 


2,773 


1005 


3,778 












?ist 


2,650 


99 7 


3,61*7 












22nd 


1,1*93 


U99 


1,992 


f 










?6th 


l,PWi 


1*73 


2,317 



Total 

Penis . 

6,758 

5 , 661 * 

7,216 

2,997 

6,61,2 

5, fi 07 

9,3h6 

9,163 

5,622 

7,053 



Wards 


Predominantly Low Income 


White 


















Total 


Ward 


For 


Against 


Total 


Reg 


7th 


837 


736 


1,573 


3,731 


8th 


1,501 


1,523 


3,021* 


5,628 


9th . 


1,262 


2,011* 


3,276 


6,230 


10th 


1,1*11 


2,635 


l*,Cl*6 


7,108 


11th 


1,693 


2,777 


l*,l* 70 


7,931* 


17th 


1,1*78 


1,21*8 


2,726 


5,930 


Substantially Mixed Racially 




2nd 


730 


1,21*1 


1,971 


1*,8U* 


6th 


2,261* 


905 


3,169 


6,088 


25th 


2,196 


902 


3,098 


6,1*95 


27th 


1,91*9 


2,867 


1»,P 16 


9,11*9 


28th 


2,335 


1,559 


3,891* 


6,963 
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No# 


No.of 




| Votes t'&St . 






Total 


Average 


1 % Of R$g» 




Of 

Wards 


Pre- 

cincts 


Registered 

Voters 


vote 

"For" 


% Of 
1 Total 


Vote 

"Against 


insi 

Total 


Vote 

Cast 


Vote / 
Ward 


Voters 

Voting 


Wards Predominantly 
Kiddle Income, White 


8 


158 


87,361* 


7,102 


25.0? 


22,729 


75.0? 


29,831 


3,729 


3U.2? 


Wards Predominantly 
Low Income, White 


6 


95 


1 

1(2,131 


2,783 


27.3? 


7,1(13 


72.7? 


10,196 


1,699 


2li.0? 


Wards Predominantly 
Black 


10 


157 


i 

t 

77,278 


8,918 


6U.0? 


U,818 


36.0? 


13,763 


1,376 


17.7? 


Wards Substantially 
Kixed Racially 


U 


70 


3U,717 


i|,106 


$1.6% 


3,978 


U8.5? 


8,08U 


2,021 


23.0? 


Absentee Vote 

i 








103 


; 


61 

i 


; 


16U 


i 


S 


Totals 


28 


ItBO 


cm 


mm 


37.2? 


38.987 


62.8? 


mm 




2$M 



Break-down Of Vote By Wards 



Wards Predominantly 


Wards Predominantly 


Wards Predominantly 


Wards Substiantly 


Kiddle -income. 


White 


Lew income $ 


White 


Black 






Kixed Racially 




Ward For 


Against 


Ward 


For 


Against 


Ward 


For 


Against n 


Ward 


For 


Against 


Pth 663 


985 


2nd 


282 


865 


1st 


80U 


510 


6th 


1389 


568 


12th 1027 


3852 


7th 


372 


562 • 


3rd 


598 


1(2U 


25th 


1037 


1(71 


13th RRli 


3393 


9th 


1(56 


1380 


Uth 


91(7 


502 


27th 


719 


2018 


llith 705 


2939 


10th 


5oU 


1879 


5th 


U97 


136 


28th 


961 


921 


15th 872 


1785 


11th 


581 


1898 


18th 


852 


1(35 








16 th 1095 


3906 


17th 


568 


829 


19th 


890 


332 








23rd 1138 


3506 








20fch 


1U55 


857 








2lith 718 


2353 








21st 


1181 


858 


















22nd 


805 


322 


















26th 


887 


1(92 
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ST LOUIS DISTRIBUTION OF VOTE IN THIS. GENERAL ELECTION FOR PRESIDENT 
The McGovcrn-Nixon Contest - Nov. 7, 1972 



— 


■H 




VOTE CAS 


T FOR PR 




maamm 1 ; 






Percent 


Classification of Wards 

• 




Voter 


Mcwovern 


9HB99SEQI 


g 


Total 


Average 


Of 


m 


Regis- 

tration 


No of 
Votes 
Cast 


^ 1 
Of 

Total 


poor 

Votes 

u ast 


'/» 

Of 

Total 


Vote 

Cast 


Vote 

Per 

Ward 


Registered 

Voters 

Voting 


.k'ards Predominantly 

Middle Income, White • • 

* 


1 . • 

• 8 


92,750 


29,1*1*6 


1*2.5# 


39,701 


57.5# 


69,H*7 


• 8,600 


75.1# 


Wards Predominantly 
Low Income, White 


. ' -6 
1 


1*8,821 


■' 16,835 


51*,2# 


H*, 599 


1*5.8# 


31,1*35 


5,200 


65.1*# 


Wards Predominantly 




81*, 017 
















Black 


10 


1*9,510 


93.6# 


1*,310 


6.1*# 


53,820 


5,300 


6!i.C# 


Wards Substantially 
Mixed Racially 


• 1* 


36,1*57 


16,231 


62.3# 


9,731* 


37.7# 


25,965 


6,100 


72.0# 


Totals 


. 28 . 


262,215.. 


1123022 


62.2# 1 


68,31*5 


37.8# 


180,367 


6,1*00 


68.6# 








VOTE SUMMAR 


Y BY ST ; 


LOUIS WARDS 









Middle Income White Wards 



Low Income White Wards 



Predominantly Black Wards Racially Mixed Harris 



Ward 


McGovern 


Nixon 


Ward 


McGovern 


Nixon 


^ard 


McGovern 


Nixon 


"ard 


McGovern 


Nixon 


8 th 


2,611 


2,21*3 • 


2nd 


2, 1*1*7 


1,635 


1st 


5,280 


53U 


6th 


1*,0C7 


1,758 


12 th 


3,660 


6,800* 


7 th 


2,193 


1,209 


3rd 


i*,096 


5U* 


25th 


3,209 


2,016 


13 th 


3,71*9 


5,505* 


9th 


2,1*89 


2,718* 


,l*th 


5,711* 


5i*it 


27 th 


1*,622 


3,605 


11* th 


3,053 


5,370* 


10th 


2, eei* 


3,391* ; 


5th 


2,607 


260 


28 th 


1*,313 


2,355 


15 th 


3,281* 


1*,029* 


11th 


3,176 


3,611** 


18 th 


5,293 


1*90 




, 




16th 


3,623 


6,157* 


17 th 


3,61*7 


2,107 


19 th 


3,681* 


31*2 








23rd 


1*,207 


6,023* 








20th 


7,1*6? 


51*6 








2l*th 


1*,1*59 


3,li66 








21st 


6,560 


1*1*2 




















22nd 


3,811* 


183 




















26th 


1,995 


322 









H27C22 6272# 

68, 31*5 37.8# 

"IS07W~TTOT 



15U,^39 38.0# • 

252. 25U 62.0# 

1*06,793 100.0# 



I0070I3 RS.osT 
125,018 55.0# 



UltStStG J .0, 

1*27,160 R2.0# 

581,762 58.0# 

1,008,922 100.6# 



Totr.ly /!o 



v J* 



017,792 
1,006,313 Ui.OS 
“1,826,135 100.0 
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Nixon 














SUMMARY OF DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY ELECTION FOR ALDER'tANIC PRESIDENCY 
The Joyce -Par s t -Clark Contest, March 9,1971 



Racial Or Economic 
Ares Of The City 






Itei 


'•ocra tic 


Candid? tes 




■Total 


Kepub- 


Tctf*l 


-TTT 


Ho o.C 
Wards 


Joyce 


%~Cf 

Total 


Darst 


icr 

Total 


Clark 


% or 
Total 


Dcr.o# 

Vote 


licar* 

Vote 


Vote 

Cast 


Registered 

Votsrs 


Wards Predominantly 
Kiddle Income, White 


9 


12,60l; 


h8. 91 


; 

11 , >55 


Wi.W 


1,711 


h.5i 


25,770 


12,h9h • 


38,261; 


h$.0% 


Wards Predominantly 
Low Income, White 


. k 


lt,61i8 


h2.6% 


% 

5,737 


$ 2 . 6 % 


* '501; 


h.81 


10,889 


3,ooi 


13,890 


hO.0% 


Wards Predominantly 
Black 


8 


1,938 


11. hi 


V • f 

1,557 


9.2% 


13,1(37 


79* hi 


‘ 

16,932 


977 


17,909 


2S.h1 


V'ards Heavily Mixed, 
Elack And White 


7 


3,5hl 


2h.7l 


8,217 


55.01 


2,957 


19 .$% 


lh,?l5 


’ 3,059 


17,771; 


C cf 


Absentee ballots 




337 


12 . 9 % 


l,-6ll 


61 . 2 % 


603 


2 $. 9 % 


2,631 


. . litl . 


2,772 




Totals 


-v 

28 


mm 


m 












IBM 


90,626 


! oQ 



Distribution Of Convention Center Pond Issue Vote- Mar 9, 3971 



Facial. Or Economic 


No. Of 


1 


Vote 


Cast - 




Percent 


M| 


W a 


Area Of The City 


Wards 




FOR 


massm 


TOTAL CAST 


For 


iESOBSH 




V'ards Predominantly 
Kiddle Income, White 


9 


85,772 


11,231* 


26,058 


37,289 


30.31 


69.7 % 


h3.51 


Wards Predominantly 
Low Income, White 


h 


35,050 


li,013 1 


9, Ol;8 ' 


13,061 


30.6/1 


69.2% 


37.31 


Wards Predominantly 
Black 


8 


62,563 


5,396- 


7,lh9 


12,5h5 


h5.0l 


55.01 


20.21 


Wards Heavily Mixed, 
Elack and White 


7 


51,631; 


7,370; 


8,277 


15, 61;7 


he. 6% 


51. hi 


30.0I 


Absentee Vote 






1,61-1 ‘ 


1,079 


2,720 


60.31 


39.71 


-- 


Totals 


. 28 


235,019 


29,711: 


ksSBH 


81,332 


36.61 


63. hi 


30.31 
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ST I, OUTS DISTRIBUTION OF VOTE IN THE GENERAL ELECTION FOP. PRESIDENT 
The Itumphrey - Nixon - Wallace Contest - November. 1963 





tm 


Voter 

Repis- 

Tration 


' Vote 


mmm 


'resident 


Of United States 


T 




YZ 

4 ercent 




irunnhrey |f Nixon ? 


Wail a 


ce ! 


Total 


Of 


Cj assin c3wxon 
Of Wards 


No of 
Votes 
Cast 


Percent 

Of 

Total 


No of 
Votes • 
Cast 


Percent 

Of 

Total 


No of 
Votes 
Cast 


Perce: 

Of 

Total 


LVote 

^ast 


Registered 
Voters 
Vcti 0 & 


Wards Predominantly 
Kiddle Income, White 


11 


108/25 


57/76 


50.5# 


36,600 


38 .-6# 


9/5 7 


10.92 


93,633 


86.1# 


rt ards Predominantly 
Low Income, White 


9 


82,356 


38,256 


(>o.l% . 


16,136 


25.32 


9,026 


15. 02 


63/18 


76.82 


Wards Predominantly 
Black 


8 


73,556 


52/56 


95.1# 


3,115 


5.5# 


276 


0.52 


56,136 


76.72 


Absentee .Vote '• 


— 


— 


. 5,5co 


62.5# 


2,300 


31.92 


565 


. 5.6# 


7,265 




Presidential Ballot 


— 


— 


232 


53.1# 


133 


35.52 


29 


7/2 


399 




Totals 


28 ! 


^^8 


152,910 

Vote 


• 65.0# 
Summary H 


52,238 

E v St LmH < 


.26.32 • 

R rv* c? 


1 

19,652 


8.72 


1220,850 


83.32 



V.'.A RBS- PREDOMINANTLY 
MIDDLE INCOME , WITITE • 

V'ard Repist. Humphrey Nixon Wallace 



1st 

6th 

12th 

13th 

llith 

l5th 

l6th 

23rd 

25th 

27th 

23th 



9/C* 
9,63 7 
11,603 
10,925 
9/91 
9,333 
9,561 
10,203 

9.375 
9/53 

9.376 



5,290 

3,956 

5/55 
it, 573 
5,225 
3/25 
3/55 
5/05 
It, 337 
5,785 
5 /85 



2,756 
3,551 
It, 750 
3,695 
3,521 
2,976 
It, 355 
3,622 
2/92 
2,232 
2,190 



369 
' 999 
1,130 
1,130 
l,02ii 
1,207 
669 
969 
312 
932 
539 



VA'WES PREHf ' 1 0 ~ A NTLY * 

LOW INCOME, W?ITE . 

Ward Resist. Humphrey Nixon Wallace 



2nd 

3rd. 

7th 
2 th- 
9th 
10 th 
11th 
17th 
25 th 



9,h03 

3/33 

7,392 

9,3h0 

3,570 

3,777 

10/92 

9,079 

9/99 



li/35 

3,9!/ 

3,655 

5,525 

3,672 

3/06 

h/33 

li/28 

5,lil9 



1/10 
750 
3lj It 
2,251 
1,973 
2,195 
2,333 
1,755 
2,120 



1,056 

72li 

695 

1,073 

•1,139 

1,137 

1,376 

83lt 

392 



St, Louis St Louis County 

^Humphrey 11)2,910 652 . 165/86 -'522 

Nixon 52,288 26# 180,355 56# 

Walla?® .. .19.652 92 39,235 •• 12# 



Jackson County 

H27I5Ii 

91,086 39 % 
28,980 13 # 



Out-State 

jtot&u ■ .... 

588,203 50# 

118,260 13# 



Wards 


Predominantly 




___) . - 


Black 

Ward 


Regis 


Humph 


Nixon 


Wall. 


5th 


9,016 


6/62 


238 


1 


5th 


8,286 


5,020 


917 152 J 


18th 


8/50 


6,293 


333 


6 


19th 


7,997 


5,879 


289 


3 


20th 10,677 


8,056 


553 


36 


21st 10,555 


7,975 


375 


30 


22nd 


9,005 


6,678 


221 


32 


26th 


9,171 


6,395 


259 


16 

« 


, Mo 

0 n(r 


Total 


, Mis sou 

& T"I V 1 ! g 


ri 





• < — p 

811,932 h.5% 

206,126 12f Page & 











SUMMARY OF DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY RACE FOR MAYOR OF ST LOUIS 
Tho Tucker - Cervantes Contest 
• March 9, 1965 



1 " 














Percent 


I Ward Classification 




I 




339HI 


Tucker 




Of 






Wm 


Regis- 

tration 


Vote 




Vote 


WCTl 




legists red 
Voters 


Wards Predominantly 
Middle Income, White 


10 


128,968 


27,885 


hh.8% 


33,738 


55.2% 


61,623 


52.0* 


Wards Predominantly 
Low Income White 


10 


96,030 


28,2149 


6h.0% 


16,110 


36 . 0 % 


l4l»,359 


Wi.6^ 




Wards Predominantly 
Black 


8 


09,178 . 


25,196 


59.7% 


17,010 


hl.3% 


142,206 


16 . 2 % 


I 


Totals 


28 


31U,176 


81,330 


55.0% 


66,880 


15. 0 % 


lli8,108 


50.6 % (1) 



VOTE BY WARDS ACCORDING TO ECONOMIC AND RACIAL COMPOSITION 



•Wards Predominantly 
Middle Income, White 



Ward 


Regis. 


Cervantes 


Tucker 


1st 


13,662 


2,625 


h,007* 


6th 


2,515 


291 


839* 


12 th 


19,921 


3,880 


5,300* 


13 th 


114,680 


3,788* 


2,823 


llith 


13,909 


3 , 1|62 


3,209* 


15th 


10,l81i 


2,687* 


2,118 


23rd 


22,065 


14,317 


6, 69 I 4 * 


25th 


9,6C6 


1,371* 


2,099 


27th 


12,276 


3,206* 


3,213 


28 th 


10,090 


2,200*. 


2,666 



W T ards Predominantly 
Low Income, White . 



Ward 


Regis 


Cervantes 


Tucker 


2nd 


7,998 


2,0ii6* 


1,1145 


3rd 


7,323 


1,987* 


1,139 


7 th 


5,971 


' 2,233* 


800 


8 th 


3,6146 


2,867* 


1,305 


9 th 


8,698 


3,116* 


1,296 


10 th 


11,863 


14,081* 


1,683 


11th 


12,2014 


3,060* 


2,562 


16 th 


8,096 • 


2,309* 


1,068 


17 th 


7,5146 


2,389* 


1,580 


2Uth 


114,676 


2,583 


2,925* 



Wards Predominantly 



Black 








Ward 


Regis. 


Cervantes 


Tucke 


1: th 


12,.'; 67 


2,81.2 


3,C>6* 


5 th 


8,597 


3,269* 


1,306 


13 th 


12,010 


2,553 


2,925* 


19 th 


7,570 


1,1,39 


1,687* 


20 th 


13,20U 


14,259* 


2,5914 


21st 


10,678 


3,015* 


2,133 


22nd 


12,0014 


3,611* 


1,766 


26th 


12,6148 


l4,U0* 


1,5U3 



(1) Including 10,776 votes cast for Republican candidates 
# Candidate endorsed by Democratic committeeman of ward 
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Center For Urban Programs, St Louis ^niversity - Ernest Callovxa' 



NUMERICAL SUMMARY OF ELECTED, PAID BLACK OFFICIALS IN U.S. CITIES WITH A BLACK POPULATION OF 

25,000 Oljt MORE - 197U 



City 



Rank 

Order 

Of 

Black 
Pop. . 



Chicago, Til 


2nd 


Detroit, Mich 


3rd 


New York City 


1st 


St Louis, Mo 


12th 


Baltimore,Md 


7th 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Uth 


Cleveland, Ohio 


9th 


Atlanta, Ga 


11th 


Los Angeles, Cal 


6th 


Gary, Tnd. 


29th 


Little Hock,Ark 


77th 


India r.arolis 


16th 


Kansas City, Mo 


21st 


Memphis, Tenn 


13th 


Houston, Ter. 


Pth 


New /f aven, Conn 6Bth 


Nashville, Tenn 


30 th 


Flint, Mich. 


li3rd 


E.Cranre, N.J. 


63rd 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


23rd 


Comptcn, Calif 


hOth 


Iouisville, Ky 


32nd 


Denver, Colo 


52nd 


Wilmington, Del 


73rd 


Buffalo, N.Y 


2Bth 



Per- 

cent 

Of Mayor 
Pop. 

Black 



32.7% 

13.72 

21 , 2 % 



Other 

City- 

County 

Wide 

Offices 



CITY COIJN OILMEN 
Total Black Bl 0 



State 

House 

U.S. Of 

Con- State Repre- 
gress Senate sentat. 



County Judges, 

Comm. Magis- 
Cons- t rates, 

tables Jus. of 
etc. Peace Total 



ounces: Kationa 



oster Of Black Elected Officials -197 
Mqnicipal Year Book 
Census SM^au, 1970 Census 



ition 
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r 




State County Judges, 

House Comm, Magis- 

COUNCrLMEN UiS. Of Cons- trates, 

” % Con- State Repre- tables. Jus, of 

Black Bl, gress Senate sentat, etc. Peace Total 

3 33* 1 2 - - 7 

1 11* 1 5 - 7 

0 0 - - 5 - 2 7 

2 11* - . - 3 2 - 7 

3 37* 3 1 - 7 

3 33# 1 2 

1 11* 2 - 3 

3 33* 2 - 

3 60* - 1 - - 

2 25* 3 1 

3 17* 11 1 

2 25* 

2 50* 

1 16* 

0 0 - 

3 6o* 

2 15* 

3 37* 1 

3 15* 




1 12 * 
3 16 * 
2 28* 
1 9* 

1 25* 

2 25* 
1 20 * 

3 26* 

2 25* 

1 11 ** 




2 25* 

2 22 * 
2 15* 

1 16 * 
2 1*0* 




0 0 
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Numerical Summary of Elected B lack Office-holders #3 



City 



Norfolk, Va 
Charlotte, N.C. 
San Diego, Cal, 
Fochester, N.Y. 
Columbus, Ga 
Trenton, N,J. 
Younpstown, Ohio 
Jersey City, N.J, 

Fort Worth, Tex 
Montpomery, Ala 
Portsmouth, Va 
Newport News, Va 
Fatterson, N.J. 
Beaumont, Tex 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Columbia, S.C. 

St Petersburg, Fla 
Ha mot on, Va 
Austin, Tex. 
Orlando, Fla 
Sa cremento, Calif 
Nt Vernon, N.Y. 

Nobile, ATa, 
Jackson, Miss 
Tampa, Fla 
Nacon, Ga 
Chattanoga, Tenn 
Albany, Ga 



Other 

City- 

Mayor County 
Wide 
Offices 



State County Judges 

House Comm. Nagis- 

CITY COINCILMEN U.S. Of Cons- trates, 

~ Con- s tate Repre- tables. Jus. of 

Total Black Bl. gress Senate sentat etc Peace Tot 



6 1 16% 

7 1 lh% 

8 1 12 * - 

8 0 0 

6 1 16* - 

7 1 1M 

7 1 Ili% 

9 1 11 $ 

9 1 11% 

2 0 0 - 

6 1 • 16 % 

6 1 16 % 

11 0 0 

U 1 25 % 

h 0 0 

7 0 0 - 

k 0 0 

6 0 0 - 

h 1 2$% 

6 1 16% 

U 12$% 

8 1 12* 

$ 1 20 % 



1 - - 2 

- - 12 

- - 12 

2 2 
1 - - 2 

1 - - 2 

- - 12 

1 - - 2 

1 

1 - - 1 

- - - 1 

- - 1 

1 . - - 1 
- - 1 

1 - - 1 

1 - - 1 

1 1 

1 1 

- - - 1 

- 1 

- - - 1 

- - - 1 

- - 1 




